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Commander’s  IMotes 


We  in  USAREC  continue  to  stress  mission  accomplishment.  You 
are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  beginning  to  make  up  the  accession 
shortfall.  To  assist  you  in  making  mission  - - making  mission  with 
integrity  - - we  are  developing  comprehensive  professional  development 
programs  for  all  levels  of  the  command. 

Each  of  us  in  leadership  positions  in  USAREC  must  be  trainers.  By 
our  actions,  leadership  and  attitudes  we  must  contribute  to  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  our  recruiters,  subordinate  leaders  and  sup- 
port personnel  within  the  command.  Collectively,  we  are  responsible 
for  assisting  in  the  training  effort. 

This  issue  of  all  VOLUNTEER  is  devoted  to  several  professional 
development  programs  ongoing  or  in  the  planning  stages  within  the 
command.  I am  encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  of  our  field  recruiters. 

We,  the  leaders,  the  trainers  and  the  training  developers  must  work 
with  our  recruiters  and  provide  timely  and  pertinent  professional  de- 
velopment. Look  at  this  issue,  use  what's  here,  contribute  to  the  pro- 
fessional development  effort  where  you  can  and,  most  importantly,  make 
mission  with  integrity. 

We,  individually  and  collectively,  become  more  effective  and  efficient 
in  recruiting.  We  have  a big  mission  and  our  Army  depends  on  us  to 
provide  the  new  soldiers  it  needs. 

Good  recruiting. 


WILLIAM  L.  MUNDIE 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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The  recruiting  maze  for  our  cover  was  construct- 
ed by  Visual  Information  Specialist  Len  Trzeciak 
and  photographed  by  MSG  Wolfgang  Scherp. 
MOS  93E,  Meteorological  Observer,  was  photo- 
graphed at  the  Army  atmospheric  Sciences  Lab- 
moratory.  While  Sands  Missile  Range.  NM.  Here 
MET  soldiers  prepare  a LOKI  rocket  for  a data- 
collection  probe. 


Making  the  parts  . . . 


by  CPT  Douglas  A.  Martz,  USAR 

Professional  Development  Officer 

Someone,  somewhere,  some- 
time, mouthed  a cliche,  “plan  your 
work  and  work  your  plan.”  It’s  more 
than  a cliche  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
Systems,  Training  and  Professional 
Development  (STP]  Directorate — 
it’s  a way  of  life.  It’s  the  dedicated 
work  of  professional  recruiters  and 
recruiting  leaders  all  working 
towards  one  end — making  the  best 
recruiters  in  the  world  even  better. 
It’s  using  the  experience  and  exper- 
tise of  the  field  force  to  decide  what 
training  and  professional  develop- 
ment needs,  and  then  getting  on 
with  the  mission. 

That  involves  things  like  the 
Recruiting  Station  Management 
regulation,  the  Recruiting  Com- 
manders’ Course,  the  Army  Recruit- 
ers’ Course,  and  the  hundredand 
one  other  things  that  go  into  making 
Army  recruiters  the  superb  sales- 
people and  dedicated  professionals 
they  are  or  are  becoming.  And  that 
means  a unified  training  effort.  Or, 
as  one  regional  professional  devel- 
opment NCO  said,  “Training’s  been 
fragmented  and  now  it’s  coming  on 
line.  Don’t  take  the  system  away. 
That’s  the  road  to  progress  and 
success.’’  That’s  the  road  STP  is 
taking. 

It  hasn’t  been  an  easy  road. 
Training  has  been  fragmented,  and 
it  takes  awhile  to  change  direction. 
In  October  1978  the  Commanding 
General  created  STP  as  a separate 
directorate  within  USAREC.  STP’s 
creation  signaled  a systematic 
approach  to  USAREC  training,  and 
STP  has  planned  the  training/pro- 
fessional development  work,  and 
worked  the  plan. 

For  USAREC  courses,  this 
means  research  by  phone  calls. 


letters,  and  one-on-one  field  visits 
and  course  design  through  the  help 
of  outside  consultants,  resident  ex- 
perts, task  forces,  and  task  lists 
developed  by  the  field  force.  It  also 
means  implementation  with  the 
assistance  of  TRADOC,  resident 
experts  such  as  the  OESO  office, 
and  the  United  States  Army  Insti- 
tute of  Administration  (USAIA) 
and  evaluation  through  after-the- 
fact  quetionnaires.  Then  we  begin 
the  cycle  all  over  again.  To  say  it 
another  way,  as  we  said  to  the 
masked  man,  “our  whole  mission  is 
supporting  the  field.  We  work  for 
you.  If  we  forget  that,  we  might  as 
well  pack  our  bags  and  go  home.’’ 
[all  VOLUNTEER,  June  1979] 

STP’s  effort  is  headed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Richard  McCrary. 
He  says,  “We  take  the  new  recruiter 
and  give  him  or  her  the  experience 
to  get  into  the  market.  Previously 
the  new  field  recruiter  was  placed 
in  a responsible  position,  usually 
without  the  experience,  knowledge, 
or  skills  to  set  and  enforce  stan- 
dards for  himself  or  his  station.  Our 
job  is  to  develop  an  overall  training 
plan  — outlining  the  responsibili- 
ties for  each  level  and  making  it  part 
of  teamwork,  each  level  feeding  into 
the  next  level.  Our  mission  is  to 
produce  the  best-trained  field  force 
possible  and  maintain  a highly 
motivated,  well-trained,  and  pro- 
ductive force.” 

The  directorate  is  concerned 
with  more  than  training.  It  also  has 
responsibility  for  all  USAREC 
systems.  McCrary  explains,  “Our 
Systems  Division  under  Major 
Gordon  Bridgeman  and  Mr.  John 
Katalinich  is  designed  to  help  sup- 
port the  force  by  providing  ame- 
thod  of  self-checking  and  a method 
to  measure  progress  of  recruiters 
and  stations.  Then  we  can  further 


refine  or  develop  training  programs 
to  improve  performance.” 

Echoing  the  regional  profes- 
sional development  NCO  quoted 
earlier,  he  says,  “It’s  got  to  be  intel- 
ligent training — training  with  a 
purpose.  We’ve  got  to  train  to  per- 
fection because  that’s  the  key  to 
success.”  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brian 
Cundifff,  Chief  of  the  Training  and 
Professional  Development  Divi- 
sion, agrees.  “We’re  responsible  for 
career  progression  and  training — 
helping  to  keep  the  recruiters  cur- 
rent and  viable  salespeople,  able  to 
sell  themselves  and  today’s  Army.” 

Part  of 

They  sound  like  prophets  with 
a definite  mission.  Theirs,  they  feel, 
is  a prophetic  job.  It’s  taking  all 
USAREC  training  courses,  the 
hundreds  of  systems  around  the 
command,  and  making  it  all  tie 
together  in  a dual  thrust  effort — one 
that  helps  train  the  recruiter  and,  at 
the  same  time,  helps  point  everyone 
towards  mission  accomplishment. 
They’re  building  a training  team 
that  includes  every  soldier  and 
civilian  in  USAREC. 

McCrary  states,  “It’s  a team 
effort.  It  takes  everyone.  Like  a 
defensive  position  where  the  entire 
unit  is  covered  by  mutually  sup- 
porting fires.” 

Sergeant  Major  Johnny  Guyton 
of  STP  further  ties  the  training 
program  into  leadership.  “Recruit- 
ing managers,  whether  officers  or 
NCO,  have  to  be  professional 
leaders  the  field  force  can  respect, 
follow,  and  learn  from.  It’s  a case 
of  ‘lead  by  example,’  or  motivated 
leadership,  beginning  with  the 
reception  program.  Receive  a pro- 
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fessional  like  a professional  and 
have  the  initial  training  (after  the 
ARC)  conducted  professionally. 
Field  recruiters  will  react  like  pros. 

"You  see,  the  system  works  for 
the  field  recruiter,  not  the  field 
recruiter  for  the  system.  Use  it.  It 
(the  system)  will  insure  the  recruit- 
er makes  the  objective. 

“Train  in  the  field  to  overcome 
or  seek  out  problems.  Reduce,  solve, 
or  eliminate  the  problem  and  be 
successful.” 

He  feels  that’s  the  job  of  all 
USAREC  recruiting  leaders.  It’s 
leadership  and  it’s  basic  soldiering. 
He  explains,  “Recruiters  are  sol- 
diers, and  good  recruiters  are  sol- 
diers first.  They  represent,  and  are  a 
picture  of,  the  product  we  sell.” 

Cundiff  agrees  with  the  leader- 
ship viewpoint  but  discusses  it  in 
terms  of  objective,  caring  manage- 
ment. “If  a person  feels  success  as  a 
new  recruiter,  it’s  better  for  himself, 
the  command,  and  the  Army.  Suc- 


cess breeds  success.’’  As  the  ser- 
geant major  stated,  and  Cundiff 
echoes,  "If  training’s  done  right  for 
soldiers  in  a well-disciplined  envi- 
ronment, that’s  half  the  battle. 
Recruiters  are  soldiers  first,  re- 
cruiters second.”  He  feels  the  train- 
ing itself,  in  both  policy  and  results, 
is  a team  effort. 

“We  owe  it  to  our  soldiers  to 
prepare  them  for  their  new  job,  and 
to  develop  training  programs  for 
those  not  trained,”  agrees  McCrary. 
“1  look  at  itthisway:it’sthere- 
sponsibility  of  the  STP  team  to 
develop  policy  and  planning.  The 
regions  execute  the  policies  and 
participate  by  providing  input.  It’s 
all  part  of  a team  effort.  That  in- 
sures newly  assigned  soldiers 
receive  formal  training  now  and  in 
the  future.  This  training  needs  to 
establish  demonstrated  perfor- 
mance standards  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  trainer  and  the  recruit- 
er— and  that  means  don’t  tell  the 
recruiter  what  to  do,  show  him. 
Teach,  test,  and  begin  teaching 


again.  It’s  a never-ending  process.” 
He  adds,  it’s  part  of  a process 
which,  if  done  well,  lets  the  recruit- 
er train  and  test  within  the  recruit- 
ing environment,  helping  the  re- 
cruiter feel  success  on  the  job  while 
he’s  being  supervised  and  trained. 
It’s  all  part  of  the  overall  training 
plan  STP  is  developing  for  the  field 
force.  That’s  a huge,  sometimes 
overpowering  challenge.  It  calls  for 
unifying  previously  fragmented 
programs  and  developing  new  ones. 

“All  we  can  do  is  bite  off  one 
piece  at  a time,”  McCrary  says,  “and 
make  sure  what  we’re  doing  now, 
and  what  we  plan  to  do,  fits  into  the 
plan.  That  may  seem  like  a bandaid 
approach,  but  what  we’re  doing 
now  ‘fixes’  what’s  wrong  (what 
doesn’t  help  in  mission  accomplish- 
ment) and  ties  it  all  in  with  the 
training  plan  we’re  developing.” 
Training  plan?  Sergeant  First 
Class  Tom  Tucker  of  the  Training 
Development  Team  explains. 


“We’ve  got  the  Recruiting  Station 
Management  regulation,  and  I’m 
working  on  a rewrite  of  350-4  (US- 
AREC Regulation  350-4,  Profes- 
sional Development).  They’re  pol- 
icy, but  it’s  not  enough.  We’re  de- 
veloping guidance  to  support  the 
policy — our  ‘how-to’  manuals. 

“Then  we’re  developing  train- 
ing to  support  the  changing  and 
special  programs,  sort  of  MWO 
(Modification  Work  Orders)  for  the 
programs  USAREC  fields,  such  as 
the  IRR  test  plan.  With  that  kind  of 
base  we  can  drive  changes  into  the 
school  to  support  the  field  with 
training  and  assistance  visits  — 
from  us  and  from  the  production 
assistance  team. 

That  means  we’ll  be  training  on 
those  things  the  recruiters  need 
training  in — and  producing  a better 
forcealongtheway  — notasaby- 
product,  but  as  an  end  result.” 

Master  Sergeant  Tom  McClel- 
land of  the  Training  Development 
Team  expands.  “Professionalism  is 
doing  your  job.  In  professional 


development,  that  means  we’re  here 
to  assist  and  support  the  recruiter 
and  the  first-line  supervisor  by  pro- 
viding them  with  the  materials  to  do 
the  job,  a repertoire  of  training 
materials  packaged  on  the  shelf.” 
The  end  result,  he  feels,  will  be  an 
ever  better  field  force. 

The  training  plan  brings  USA- 
REC training  and  professional 
development  in  line  with  TRADOC 
and  Army  models  for  the  first  time 
in  USAREC  history. 

Master  Sergeant  Anthony  May 
of  the  Training  Development  Team, 
stresses  the  time  concept.  He  feels  it 
cannot  happen  overnight  because 
recruiters  need  time  to  understand 
and  work  with  the  changes  in  train- 
ing policy  and  the  training  courses 
themselves. 

The  whole  team,  though,  is 
working  towards  making  the  plan 
reality.  The  Recruiting  Station 
Management  regulation  is  one  of 
the  first  small  steps  on  the  way, 

because  it’s  going  to  take  time  to  do 
it  right.  The  directorate’s  soldiers 
want  to  insure  it’s  done  right  the 
first  time  so  the  field  recruiter  won’t 
be  bombarded  with  “fix-it” 
changes. 

The  Back  to  Basics  poster  pro- 
duced for  the  field  force  by  Major 
Eugene  Wages,  Schools  Branch 
Chief  and  a former  area  command- 
er, was  the  first  step  along  the  line. 
The  Recruiter  Basic  Management 
System  developed  by  Master  Ser- 
geant Bobby  Waits  is  working  to- 
wards the  same  end. 

The  ongoing  rewrite  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Development  regulation, 
and  the  Reception,  Orientation,  and 
Transitional  Training  regulation 
(ROTT  program)  are  oriented  to- 
wards the  same  thing — helping  the 
best  recruiters  in  the  world  become, 
through  meaningful  training,  even 
more  professional. 

That  includes  being  responsive 
to  the  field  force  in  programs  such 
as  the  Guidance  Counselor  Course 
developed  and  taught  by  Sergeants 
First  Class  William  King,  William 
Schuessler,  Gary  Maurey,  and 
Clyde  Dartey. 

It  means  Sergeant  First  Class 
Ray  Jennings  and  Specialist  5 Ed 
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Suarez  take  the  extra  time  to  insure 
people  headed  for  the  various  train- 
ing courses  know  where  they  need 
to  go  and  when  they’re  supposed  to 
be  there. 

It  means  Sergeant  First  Class 
Stan  Cordell  insures  the  Training 
Resource  Library  is  up-to-date  and 
supports  the  training  program  at 
station  and  individual  levels. 

Cundiff  takes  it  from  here. 
“Since  late  fall,  we’ve  been  involved 
in  individualized  training  pro- 
grams: the  Guidance  Counselor 
Course,  the  Not-On-Production 
Station  Commanders’  Course,  Re- 
cruiting Commanders’  Course, 
Professional  Development  Non- 
Commissioned  Officer  Course,  and 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  Course.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  Army  Recruiter 
Course  and  the  Senior  Army  Re- 
cruiter Course. 


Right  now  we’re  rolling  and 
improving  because  we  understand 
the  mechanics  of  training  and  we’re 
using  our  own  expertise  to  get  there. 
No  other  command  has  our  know- 
ledge, because  recruiting  is  unique. 
We  have  the  knowledge,  and  we 
know  recruiting  isn’t  simply  selling 
a product,  but  a way  of  life.”  He  goes 
on  to  say,  “Leadership  never 
changes.  Recruiting  does.  Our 
strength,  like  the  Army’s  strength, 
is  in  the  NCO.  We  have  the  best 
NCO  right  here.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  carry  out  the  policies  they  design 
and  recommend.” 

Those  policies,  and  their  imple- 
mentation, are  part  of  a new  train- 
ing direction  for  USAREC.  It  hasn’t 
been  an  easy  road,  and  it  doesn’t 
promise  to  get  any  easier.  The  sol- 
diers in  STP  are  equal  to  the  task. 
They’re  hard-working,  dedicated 


NCO  and  officers  who  keep  work- 
ing to  support  the  field.  As  Guyton 
says,  “The  most  important  person 
in  the  command  is  the  field  recruit- 
er. We  can’t  lose  sight  of  him  and  his 
needs,  because  without  him  the  jobs 
in  USAREC,  and  USAREC  itself, 
would  disappear.” 

The  directorate  agrees  on  one 
thing.  Recruiting  Command  begins 
and  ends  with  training,  profession- 
alism, and  leadership.  These  are  the 
people  providing  the  training  for 
the  recruiters  and  recruiting  leaders 
to  assist  in  maintaining  the  profes- 
sionalism already  in  the  command. 
They’re  soldiers  who  don’t  fill  a job 
but  whose  job  fills  them.  It’s  what 
makes  STP  responsive  to  the  field’s 
needs.  It’s  what  makes  STP,  “the 
recruiter’s  edge.” 

S’ 
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Employer’s  efforts 
encourage  enlistments 


by  Captain  Chandler  D.  Stone  Jr. 

Retention  Officer,  94th  ARCOM 

Employer  support  to  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  is  one  of  those  subjects 
which  sometimes  gets  treated  like 
the  local  “Community  Chest”  drive . 

. . once  a year,  needed  or  not.  At  the 
Raytheon  Company  in  Massachu- 
setts, however,  employer  support  to 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  receives 
much  more  attention  than  the  an- 
nual signatory  ritual. 

Raytheon’s  most  recent  empha- 
sis grew  out  of  an  AUSA-sponsored 
luncheon  held  at  the  Natick,  MA, 
Army  Research  and  Development 
Center,  on  September  14,  1978. 
The  luncheon  was  attended  by 
corporate  heads  or  representatives 
from  the  major  businesses  and 
employers  in  the  Massachusetts 
area,  all  the  major  commanders 
from  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  in  the  state,  commanders  or 
chiefs  of  recruiting  commands  in 
the  area,  and  a host  of  Active  Com- 
ponent members,  to  include  the 
Commander  of  USAREC  and  the 
Commander,  US  Army  Readiness 
Region  I. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  event 
was  to  provide  the  employees  with 
information  concerning  the  current 
and  projected  strength  situations  of 
the  local  Reserve  Components  and 
to  seek  their  assistance  in  develop- 
ing new  programs  to  support  and 
encourage  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  participation. 

The  Raytheon  company’s  pro- 
gram began  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  a large  promo- 
tional poster  which  showed  six 
Raytheon  employees  who  were  also 
members  of  local  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units.  This  was  followed  by 
an  article  in  the  September  1978 
edition  of  the  company  newspaper 
(The  Raytheon  News)  encouraging 
Guard  and  Reserve  support,  which 
was  distributed  to  the  company’s 
63,000  employees.  Similarly,  mater- 
ials for  comparable  articles  were 
provided  to  the  local  plant  and 
laboratory  newspapers,  along  with 
appropriate  RPI  and  descriptive 
pamphlets  concerning  Reserve  and 
Guard  participation. 


In  October,  recruiters  of  all  the 
Reserve  Components  were  invited 
to  11  of  Raytheon’s  facilities  to  set 
up  displays  and  provide  informa- 
tion to  company  employees  fora 
day.  A schedule  of  visits  was  estab- 
lished to  permit  the  same  recruiting 
personnel  to  visit  each  of  the  desig- 
nated facilities  desired.  Employees 
were  encouraged  to  visit  with  the 
recruiters  if  they  wished. 

The  overall  outcome  of  Ray- 
theon’s efforts  was  very  encourag- 
ing. Aside  from  the  obvious  benefits 
to  recruiting  and  developing  aware- 
ness of  the  Reserve  Components, 
the  program  also  provided  a val- 
uable assist  in  the  area  of  reten- 
tion, giving  formal  recognition  and 
acceptance  to  reservists  within 
their  employ. 

The  cooperation  and  emphasis 
demonstrated  by  Raytheon  leaves 


little  doubt  that  all  levels  within  the 
organization  are  well  aware  not 
only  of  the  company  policy,  but  the 
benefits  inherent  in  Reserve  or 
Guard  membership. 

The  atmosphere  and  attitude  of 
the  program  is  best  summed  up  by  a 
quote  from  a company  spokesman 
on  October  16,  1978.  "To  my  plea- 
sure and  surprise,  we  have  had 
many  reports  of  significant  interest 
by  employees  in  the  company,  and 
many  of  the  recruiters  are  hearten- 
ed by  the  response  to  date. 

“Whether  or  not  any  employees 
are  recruited  at  this  time,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  seeds  have  been 
planted  and  some  will  bear  fruit  at  a 
later  time.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
and,  if  our  experiences  can  be  of 
value  to  others,  I am  prepared  to 
discuss  our  program  at  any  time.”y 
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Some  people  have  asked  me 
about  the  masked  man — who  is  he, 
where  does  he  come  from,  and  is  he 
part  of  the  Command  Group?  In 
other  words,  is  he  one  of  US  or  one 
of  THEM?  So  I thought  I’d  talk 
about  him. 

The  masked  man  is  tall,  short, 
male,  female,  E5-7,  and  relatively 
slender  (for,  after  all,  we  don’t  have 
heavy  recruiters  in  the  command). 
He  is  a public  speaker,  motivator, 
constant  learner,  aggressive,  dedi- 
cated, and  totally  professional 
soldier.  In  short,  a recruiter. 

Oh,  you  and  I have  heard  all  the 
wonderful  platitudes  about  recruit- 
ers the  bestNCOintheArmy, to- 
tally dedicated  to  their  jobs,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  There’s  a problem.  I 
believe  it  — totally,  completely, 
absolutely.  Yeah,  that’s  right.  I 
really  believe  all  those  things 
people  say  about  recruiters  — at 
least  all  the  good  things.  We  make 
mistakes,  and  some  of  those  mis- 
takes result  in  some  unfortuante 
publicity.  But  I don’t  believe  they’re 
deliberate.  They  happen,  and  that’s 
about  enough  said  about  that. 

Recruiters  are  salespeople. 


by  CPT  Douglas  A.  Martz,  USAR 
Professional  Development  Officer 


Salespeople  move  the  world.  Think 
about  it.  If  it  weren’t  for  sales- 
people, there  wouldn’t  be  any  pro- 
ducts sold.  People  would  only  buy 
if  they  felt  like  it.  Companies  would 
go  out  of  business.  Our  society 
would  falter,  stumble,  and  fall  into 
economic  ruin  without  sales  people. 
So  whether  we  like  it  or  not  (and  I 
think  we  do)  we  ARE  salespeople, 
and  we  move  the  world.  Literally. 

That’s  a tall  order.  It  takes  some 
pretty  big  people  to  fill  it.  That’s 
what  we’re  about.  That’s  what  we 
do  for  a living.  Sell.  Constantly. 
Continually.  Hard  work?  You  bet. 
Nothing  harder  in  the  world.  But,  as 
successful  people  in  general  tell  us, 
and  we  tell  ourselves  (in  our  more 
honest  moments),  there’s  nothing 
more  fun  or  worthwhile  in  the 


world  than  selling.  And  that’s  the 
name  of  that  tune. 

Generally,  that’s  who  the 
masked  man  is — a recruiter  and  a 
salesperson.  He’s  a character  cre- 
ated to  be  a composite  of  all  recruit- 
ers in  the  command.  He’s  highly 
motivated,  incredibly  persuasive, 
mission-oriented,  and  a completely 
professional  soldier.  He  isn’t  even 
necessarily  a he.  He  can  be  ashe. 
She  possesses  the  same  traits  all 
successful  salespeople  and  success- 
ful recruiters  share. 

I mean,  let’s  face  it.  Selling  the 
Army  isn’t  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  It  takes  hard  work.  Wow, 
does  it  ever  take  hard  work!  It’s  not 
like  selling  a car.  Sooner  or  later, 
most  people  need  a car.  And  they’ll 
buy  one.  If  not  from  this  car  sales- 
person, then  from  that  one.  It’s 
almost  inevitable.  And  the  car 
salesperson  knows  it.  He  banks  on 
it  (sometimes  literally). 

Recruiting  isn’t  like  that,  not  at 
all.  First  of  all,  we’ve  got  to  create  a 
need  — an  understanding  of  how 
important  a part  the  Army  plays  in 
everyone’s  life. 

For  example,  I had  a conversa- 


tion with  a young  shop  clerk  late 
last  spring. 

"What’s  that?’’  she  asked  point- 
ing to  my  badge. 

“That’s  a recruiting  badge.  I’m  a 
recruiter  for  the  Army.” 

“Oh,”  she  said.  “I  saw  your  tab 
and  thought  you  were  a forest  rang- 
er.” 

“No,  I’m  a recruiter.” 

“What’s  a recruiter  do?” 

I looked  at  her.  I thought  every- 
one knew  what  we  do.  “Are  you 
kidding?” 

“No,”  she  said,  “I  mean  it.” 

I looked  at  heragain  (itwas 
worth  it).  “A  recruiter,’’  I said 
slowly,  “in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  person  who  lets  you  ask 
that  question.” 

“Huh,”  she  said.  How  could  she 


know  she  was  asking  about  my  very 
favorite  subject? 

“Let’s  look  at  it  this  way.  Our 
culture,  our  society,  our  way  of  life, 
and  our  country,  rest  on  our  ability 
to  be  free.  That’s  what  the  American 
Revolution  was  all  about. 

“Freedom.  It’s  a tall  order  to 
preserve  that  freedom.  To  make  it 
work  for  all  of  us,  we  havetobe 
willing  to  defend  it.  That’s  where  I 
come  in. 

“My  job  is  to  make  sure  we  have 
the  best  and  most  qualified  young 
people  in  the  Army  to  help  defend 
our  freedom.  Our  whole  way  of  life 
depends  on  it!  And  that  means 
helping  young  people,  just  like  you, 
decide  to  join  the  Army. 

“That’s  what  it’s  all  about. 
Without  us,  there  wouldn’t  be  an 
Army.  Without  an  Army — a strong 
Army  with  good  people  — there 
wouldn’t  be  a country.  Mind  if  I ask 
you  a few  questions?  . . .” 

I turned  her  over  as  a referral. 
Now  she’s  wearing  boots.  It’s  sell- 
ing, what  we  do  every  day. 

To  sell  the  Army  we  need  to 
stick  to,  practice  and  refine  the 
basics  — time  management  pros- 
pecting, canvassing,  lead  refine- 
ment, sales  presentations  — the 
whole  9 yards.  We  needto  couple 
that  with  good  product  knowledge- 
the  kind  that  comes  from  not  simply 
wearing  the  uniform,  but  from 
studying  it  and  what  it  represents — 
our  country  and  our  way  of  life. 
That’s  what  good  recruiters  do  con- 
stantly. 

In  the  final  analysis,  that’s  who 
the  masked  man  is.  One  of  the  best 
salesmen  around.  Proud.  Slightly 
arrogant.  Aggressive.  Knowledge- 
able of  both  product  and  methods. 
Knowing  he/she  is,  in  a very  real 
sense.  Freedom’s  Vanguard. 

You.  Me.  All  of  us.  Working 
together  to  make  the  Army  real. 
Knowing  we  ARE  the  Army  today, 
and  making  the  Army  better  tomor- 
row. 

It’s  not  just  a job.  It’s  a way  of 

life! 

Believe  it?  You  bet.  That’s  what 
the  masked  man  said! 


Who  is  that 
Masked  Man? 
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“We  always  assure  recruiters 
that  they  are  welcome  to  contact  us 
directly,  without  going  through  the 
chain  of  command.” 

"Our  primary  job  is  keeping 
recruiters  motivated." 

“Windshield  time  is  our  cross  to 
bear — what  we  need  is  a helicop- 
ter.” 

Counterparts  in  other  DRC 
have  probably  already  guessed  who 
spoke  the  above  words.  Profession- 
al Development  Team  members  talk 
the  same  language,  USAREC- 
wide — the  language  of  recruiters. 

It  makes  sense  that  they  do  so. 
PD  NCO  have  all  been  recruiters, 
successful  ones.  That  is  a part  of 
their  effectiveness.  Field  recruiters 
want  to  be  successful.  When  it 
comes  to  discussing  their  problems 
and  working  out  solutions,  they 
want  to  do  so  with  people  who  have 
“been  there”  and  can,  therefore, 
understand. 

In  practice,  how  does  the 
Cleveland  DRC  PD  Team  fulfill  its 
role  of  building  effective  recruiters? 
First  of  all,  it  responds  to  the  field’s 
needs.  As  teammemberMaster  Ser- 
geant Woodrow  Burns  says,  “We 
coordinate  with  the  Operations 
section  and  look  at  statistics  to 
determine  where  the  need  is  great- 
est— then  go  there.”  Sergeant  First 
Class  Bobby  Graham  adds,  “Some- 
times our  visits  are  responses  to 
direct  requests  to  come.” 

Members  of  the  PD  Team  gen- 
erally work  individually  rather 
than  as  a group  in  a recruiting 
station.  Burns  points  out  that  they 
“automatically  work  with  an  entire 
station,  at  least  initially.  Lateron, 
we  may  direct  our  attention  to  one 
person.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  James 
Ashworth  adds,  “We  have  174  OOE. 
That’s  really  too  much  for  us  to 
handle,  but  it  is  very  possible  to 
work  with  37  station  commanders. 
I’ve  found  that,  except  for  personnel 
turbulence  or  personal  problems,  90 
percent  of  production  problems  are 
found  within  the  station  manage- 
ment system  — with  the  station 
management  books,  prospect  card 
file  boxes  and  daily  work  plans.” 
An  entire  station  benefits  from  this 
unified  station  philosophy  and 


esprit  de  corps  increases  when  re- 
cruiters begin  to  work  with  and  feel 
responsible  for  one  another. 

Cleveland’s  PD  NCO  always 
spend  one-on-one  time  with  newly 
assigned  recruiters,  however.  They 
have  found  this  to  be  a valuable 
way  of  expressing  the  DRC’s  con- 
cern for  a newcomer’s  well-being — 
a critically  important  foundation 
for  future  contacts. 

What  motivational  secrets 
would  they  like  to  share  with  all 
VOLUNTEER?  Burns  emphasizes, 
“Our  intent  is  to  make  a recruiter’s 
job  as  easy  as  possible  without 
letting  production  suffer.  You  show 
a person  an  easier  way  to  do  his  job 
and  do  it  more  successfully,  and 
that  will  motivate  him.” 

Identifying  a recruiter’s  pro- 


how to  do  a successful  job  of  re- 
cruiting: they  explain  why  the  job 
should  be  done  in  specific  ways. 
“We  find  that  as  we  define  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  ‘exercises  in  paper- 
work,’ recruiters  are  less  reluctant 
to  adopt  these  methods,”  says 
Burns. 

Followup  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  fruitfulness  of  any  PD 
Team’s  work.  Checking  back  with  a 
recruiter  personally  after  the  initial 
training  encounter  is  a way  of  ex- 
pressing genuine  concern  with  his 
well-being.  Says  Graham:  “A  re- 
cruiter also  feels  like  someone  has  a 
personal  interest  in  him  when  we 
leave  his  station  with  the  exhorta- 
tion that  he  can  call  us  directly  any- 
time.” 

Do  the  PD  motivators  ever  get 


One-on-one  help 
for  recruiters 


blem  is  the  first  step  in  this  process. 
“Communication  is  the  key  to  our 
success  here,”  insists  Graham.  “No 
one  likes  to  admit  he’s  having  pro- 
blems; but  it  is  important  to  have  a 
recruiter  be  a part  of  his  own  solu- 
tion from  the  beginning.  We  let  him 
tell  us  what  he  thinks  he  needs,  then 
show  him  how  to  achieve  that. 

“We  go  strictly  by  the  Army 
regulations  and  pamphlets  when 
we  work  out  solutions  with  a re- 
cruiter,” Graham  continues.  “Only 
after  he  gets  the  basics  of  how  to 
utilize  available  materials  do  we 
share  ideas  we’ve  learned  from 
other  successful  recruiters.” 

The  PD  NCO  work  with  re- 
cruiters too,  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  recruiters’  schedules. 
As  Burns  explains,  “We  help  the 
recruiter  in  his  area  during  evening 
as  well  as  daytime  hours.  After  all, 
that’s  when  a lot  of  prospect  contact 
is  made.” 

The  Cleveland  professional 
developers  not  only  demonstrate 


burned  out  with  their  demanding 
schedules?  “Not  really,”  claims 
Graham.  “Each  situation  presents 
fresh  challenges  to  assist  people; 
the  variety  keeps  things  rolling,’’ 
Burns  adds,  “every  time  you  feel  as 
though  you’ve  helped  someone,  it 
gives  you  a new  lease  on  your  job.” 
Are  the  field  recruiters  as  en- 
thusiastic about  the  PD  Team’s 
work  as  the  Team  itself?  Let  them 
speak  for  themselves: 

“Our  PD  NCO  have  done  an 
exceptionally  good  job  of  providing 
me  with  new  ideas  and  keeping  me 
up-to-date  on  changes.” 

“The  guys  are  professionals 
and  this  confidence  helps  us  to 
appreciate  them.” 

“They  are  very  reliable  and 
have  never  turned  us  down  when 
we  ask  for  help.” 

“They  can  really  motivate.” 
‘Nuf  said! 
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In  Atlanta  it's 
PD  and  the  Falcons 


by  SSG  Ike  Sutliff 
SERRC 

The  team  is  ready.  Master  Ser- 
geant Sammy  E.  Escoe  surveys  the 
audience  of  24  men  wearing  gold 
badges  and  greets  them  with  a brisk 
“Good  morning.  Welcome  to  At- 
lanta . . .”  He  pauses  briefly:  their 
attention  captured,  he  continues  as 
if  the  whole  world  should  stand  up 
and  pay  attention.  “Atlanta  is  the 
home  of  the  Atlanta  Falcons  and  the 
Southeast  Region  PD  Team.”  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  audience’s  mind 
what  he  thinks  Atlanta  is  famous 
for:  The  best  PD  team  in  USAREC. 

The  Southeast  Region  Recruit- 
ing Command’s  Professional  Devel- 
opment Team  hasastyleallitsown, 
and  like  any  good  team,  their  own 
recipe  for  success.  The  ingredient  is 
no  secret  and  reflects  Southeast 
philosophy  in  general.  It  is  people: 
People,  who  in  SERRC  PD  Team 
Leader  Captain  C.C.  Campbell’s 
words,  possess  the  qualities  that 
make  any  team  successful. 

These  qualities  are:  Profession- 
alism, technical  competence,  a 
strong  personality  capable  of  inde- 
pendent action,  a history  of  an 
expectation  of  success,  and  most 
importantly,  says  Campbell,  a sin- 
glemindedness of  purpose  and  a 
standard  of  excellence  that  will  not 
be  compromised.  “We  do  not  accept 
nor  tolerate  mediocrity.  If  you 
reward  mediocrity,  that’s  what  you 
will  get.” 

These  are  no  empty  platitudes 
but  part  and  parcel  of  the  PD  Team’s 
operational  philosophy  of  excel- 
lence and  teamwork,  states  Camp- 
bell. The  two  tenets  of  this  philo- 
sophy are  simple  and  central  to  how 


the  team  operates.  The  first,  and  the 
team’s  definition  of  teamwork, 
recites  Campbell,  . . is  an  attitude 
that  exists  within  the  team  for  the 
entire  team  to  be  successful,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  nor  at  the  expense  of 
any  member  of  the  team,  but  a com- 
bination of  efforts  of  all  the  team 
members.  We  think  that  is  a pretty 
good  definition.” 

The  second,  and  according  to 
team  member  Master  Sergeant 
James  E.  Thompson,  the  real  nuts 
and  bolts  of  PD,  is  their  attitude 
toward  the  recruiter.  “We  believe 
recruiters  do  not  need  training,  they 
deserve  training.” 

The  Team’s  style  is  reflected 
in  everything  they  do  and  the  way 
they  go  about  it.  It  is  reflected  in 
their  people,  their  mission,  how 
they  perceive  and  carry  out  that 
mission,  and  their  relationship  to 
the  command  as  a whole. 

In  the  Southeast  the  composi- 
tion of  the  PD  Team  is  of  ultimate 
importance  and  the  criteria  for 
selection  is  simple  and  fast.  Suc- 
cess: To  be  on  this  Team,  a guy  must 
be  successful.  He  has  to  have  been 
both  a successful  recruiter  and  a 
station  commander.  “We  look  for 
conspicuous  over-achievers,”  says 
Escoe. 

“Not  only  is  success  a criteria,” 
points  out  Thompson,  “the  indivi- 
dual must  have  a positive  attitude. 
Without  it,  he  will  not  be  in  this 
business  for  long.” 

The  SERRC  PD  Team  is  com- 
posed of  one  captain,  three  master 
sergeants  and  one  secretary.  Being 
this  small,  one  aspect  of  their  style 
is  their  ability  to  readily  inter- 


change their  roles.  “We  do  not  have 
real  defined  divisions  of  labor.  We 
do  things  as  a team.  When  there  is  a 
problem,  we  all  sit  down  and  hash  it 
out,”  Escoe  explains. 

“The  important  thing  on  a PD 
Team  is  to  have  compatible  philoso- 
phies and  personalities  as  related  to 
mission,”  adds  Thompson. 

The  goal  of  Professional  Devel- 
opment, as  defined  by  USAREC,  is 
“ the  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  high  standards  of  recruiting 
proficiency  and  professionalism 
necessary  to  assure  sustained  and 
efficient  accomplishment  of  quality 
and  quantity  recruiting  objective.” 

How  the  SERRC  PD  Team 
views  its  role  and  how  the  com- 
mand views  its  role  in  this  context 
also  illustrates  the  Team’s  unique 
style  and  its  relationship  to  the 
command.  The  PD  Team  is  seen,and 
sees  itself,not  only  as  trainers  and 
standard  setters  but  also  as  trouble 
shooters  and  problem  solvers. 
Campbell  carries  it  even  further, 
“The  PD  Team  is  not  only  an  expe- 
diter. We  provide  feedback  from  the 
field  force  to  the  Commander  and 
conversely,  we  provide  his  philo- 
sophy and  concepts  to  them.  We  are 
a conduit.” 

The  role  ofPD  in  SERRCis 
clearly  command-inspired  and 
functions  as  the  command  tool  that 
SERRC  Commander  Colonel  Tho- 
mas E.  McBridge  believes  PD  should 
be,  both  at  DRC  and  region  level. 
“The  Professional  Development 
NCO  is  a ‘trouble-shooter.’  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  willgotoa 
station  or  area  that  is  having  pro- 
duction problems  and  do  the  work 
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for  a recruiter:  it  does  mean  that  he 
will  go  take  a first-hand  look,  deter- 
mine the  problem  and,  through 
training  with  the  assistant  area 
commander  or  a phone  call  back  to 
the  DRC,  solve  the  immediate  prob- 
lem that  is  found  to  exist.” 

In  terms  of  their  primary  objec- 
tive, the  attainment  and  the  main- 
tenance of  high  standards  of  re- 
cruiting proficiency  . . .to  say  the 
SERRC  PD  simply  conducts  train- 
ing would  be  doing  them  a dis- 
favor.  They  could,  and  more  pre- 
cisely, should  be  called  educators: 
educating  is  one  of  the  things  they 
like  to  do  and  do  best.  The  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  it  is  a good  indi- 
cator of  how  important  the  PD 
Team  and  SERRC  commander  feel  it 
is.  A minimum  of  one  2-day  sta- 
tion commander  course  a quarter,  a 
quarterly  2Vz-day  Assistant/Area 
Commander  Course,  a 2-day  Area 
Commander  Seminar  held  quarter- 
ly, and  at  least  one  PD  conference 
a year. 

Broken  down  statistically,  the 
minimum  time  spent  by  SERRC  PD 
Team  in  teaching  is  approximately 
1 month  out  of  the  year.  Based  on 
a scheme  of  365  working  days, 
(which  obviously  does  not  exist, 
with  leave  and  holidays)  consid- 
ered, 1 month  is  a significant  figure. 

What  do  they  teach?  “Three 
things,”  emphasizes  Campbell.  “We 
motivate,  instill  Southeast  philos- 
ophy of  professionalism,  and  insti- 
tutionalize concepts  that  work.” 

Of  all  the  courses,  conferences, 
seminars,  etc.,  the  SERRC  PD  Team 
conducts  each  year,  the  one  thing 
they  are  most  proud  of,  and  feel  is 
the  most  important,  is  their  Station 
Commander  Course.  A formal  sta- 
tion commander  course  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Southeast  Professional 
Development  Program  since  Jan- 
uary 1975  and  the  PD  Team  places 
a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  it.  “If  you 
had  to  set  priorities,  the  Station 
Commanders  Course  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  do,"  says  Camp- 
bell. “In  fact,”  says  Thompson,  “it 
has  been  known  for  a long  time  that 
the  station  commander  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  recruiting 
business.” 


The  course,  while  giving  sta- 
tion commandersanopportunity 
for  an  informal  exchange  of  ideas,  is 
formally  structured  around  four 
major  topics:  Leadership,  team  ef- 
fort, decision  making  and  counsel- 
ing. The  course  is  given  to  approx- 
imately 24  station  commanders  at  a 
time.  “We  have  found,”  says  Escoe, 
“that  this  is  just  about  the  right 
size.”  At  theendofthecoursethe 
station  commanders  critique  the 
course  to  help  the  Team  improve  it. 

The  Team  presents  the  course 
with  such  a flair  and  innovative 
style  that  it  has  become  a Southeast 
trademark.  As  a result,  the  Team  is 
constantly  being  invited  to  conduct 
the  course  in  other  regions  in  USA- 


"1/1/e  are  aboveboard.  We  oom- 
municate  honestly,  effectively 
and  meaningfully.  ” 


REC.  Striving  to  knit  a tightly 
woven  and  hard-hitting  education- 
al package,  the  PD  Team  is  con- 
stantly revising  and  polishing  their 
program  and  searching  for  better 
ways  to  get  their  points  across. 

One  of  the  methods  they  use, 
which  is  entertaining  as  well  as 
educational,  is  to  intersperse  a 
series  of  skits  during  the  classes, 
skits  which  they  design  and  write 
themselves.  “It  is  a good  teaching 
technique,’’  feels  Thompson. 
“Everybody  seems  to  enjoy  it,  no- 
body falls  asleep,  and  we  have  a lot 
of  fun.” 

To  improve  their  presentations, 
each  class  is  video-taped  and  at  the 
end  of  it  the  team  sits  down  and 
gives  itself  a thorough  critique.  “We 
examine  the  weak  areas,”  explains 
Escoe,  “and  improve  them.” 

Another  area  which  is  taken 
very  seriously  is  the  PD  Team’s 
role  as  a problem  solver  and  troub- 
le-shooter. It  is  a highly  sensitive 
role,  and  often  misunderstood,  feels 
Campbell,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  assistance  visits.  The  reason  for 
this,  acknowledges  Thompson,  is 


that  years  ago  in  recruiting,  there 
used  to  be  a “hatchet  man”  syn- 
drome about  assistance  visits. 
“There  are  still  residual  feelings  in 
the  field  about  this  and  we  have  to 
remain  sensitive  to  them,”  he  points 
out. 

The  rule  of  thumb  in  SERRC  is, 
assistance  visits  are  simply  that! 
“They  are  not  inspections,”  empha- 
sizes Escoe.  “Ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  time  we  go  to  the  field,  it  is  by 
invitation,  usually  by  the  DRC 
commander  and  sergeant  major  in 
concert  with  the  area  commander,” 
he  adds. 

When  the  SERRC  PD  Team 
does  go  out  to  help  solve  a DRC’s 
problem  they  do  it  in  typical  SERRC 
style.  “We  go  directly  to  the  area  or 
level  where  the  problem  is  located.” 
Prior  to  going  to  an  area,  the  team 
researches  the  history  of  the  area. 
“We  know  beforehand  what  the 
area  is  capable  of,”  states  Camp- 
bell. At  the  area  the  team  develops 
an  overview  of  the  problem,  then 
they  become  as  scrutinizing  as 
police  detectives.  “We  look  at  every- 
thing, attitudes,  all  the  basics,  we 
go  to  as  many  stations  as  possible 
and  ride  with  the  recruiters.  When 
their  day  starts  ours  starts,  when 
their  day  ends  ours  ends,”  says 
Thompson.  Once  the  visit  has  been 
completed  each  level  of  responsibil- 
ity  is  given  an  out-briefing  and 
problem  areas  in  each  level  are 
identified  to  only  that  level  con- 
cerned. Sums  up  Campbell,  “We  are 
aboveboard,  we  communicate  hon- 
estly, effectively  and  meaningful- 
ly-” 

The  Professional  Development 
Team  in  the  Southeast  does  have  a 
style  of  its  own,  and  it  performs  a 
unique  role  within  the  command.  It 
is  tasked  with  the  awesome  job  of 
developing  soldiers  to  the  fullest  of 
their  potential  in  order  to  accom- 
plish their  mission.  It  operates  in 
that  grey  and  troubled  area  of  what 
comes  first,  men  or  mission.  In  the 
final  analysis,  muses  Thompson, 
“We  are  soldiers,  we  know  that 
mission  comes  first,  but  deep  down 
we  want  to  say  men.” 
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The  Home 
of  the 
Professionals 


by  CPT  Douglas  A.  Martz,  USAR 
Professional  Development  Officer 

Recruiter  Hall.  It’s  the  place  the 
best  non-commissioned  officers  in 
the  Army  become  the  best  recruit- 
ers in  the  world.  It’s  where  new 
recruiters  take  basic  training  for 
recruiting.  It’s  where  experienced 
field  soldiers  return  to  brush  up  on 
recruiting  and  managerial  skills. 
It’s  a place  where  legends  are  born. 
Or,  as  some  recruiters  have  been 
overheard  to  say,  “It’s  the  home  of 
the  professionals.” 

A few  of  the  professionals 
belong  to  USAREC,  but  the  real 
estate  and  most  of  the  instructors 
belong  to  TRADOC.  In  a unique 
partnership  venture,  the  trainers 
(TRADOC)  and  users  (USAREC] 
combine  skills  to  train  recruiters  in 
selling  and  recruiting  basics. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles 
Coffee,  Chief,  Schools  Operations 
Division  (SOD),  USAREC,  puts  it 
another  way;  “We  have  4 weeks 
to  turn  out  journeymen  sales- 
people.” 

Coffee  and  11  non-commission- 
ed officers,  with  102  cumulative 
years’  recruiting  experience,  are 
USAREC’s  liaison  and  trainers  in 
the  TRADOC  environment.  They’re 
the  first  link  in  the  professional 
development  chain. 

The  instruction  they  and  TRA- 
DOC begin  follows  the  recruiter 
throughout  his  career  in  the  com- 
mand. Their  responsibilities  are 
awesome,  but  they’re  equal  to  the 
challenge. 


Master  Sergeant  Wayne  Ner- 
ren.  Operations  NCO  of  SOD,  looks 
at  SOD  in  terms  of  leadership.  “Nor- 
mally, we’re  the  first  contact  a new 
recruiter  has  with  the  command 
outside  of  the  selection  team.  We’re 
the  first  ones  in  the  line. 

“You  might  say  we  start  the 
ROTT  (Reception,  Orientation  and 
Transitional  Training)  program 
here.  We  handle  rosters,  orders, 
billeting,  transportation,  finance 
problems  and  other  considerations 
for  the  new  recruiter.” 

He  feels  there’s  still  more.  “We 
coordinate  with  DPA  (Directorate 
of  Personnel  and  Administration) 
on  assignments  and  furnish  a phone 
so  the  new  recruiter  can  contact  his 
or  her  DRC.  Beyond  that,  we  issue 
briefcases  and  binders  and  award 
recruiting  badges.” 

It  sounds  pretty  easy,  but  SOD 
also  tracks  all  resident  recruiting 
courses  in  session.  That  includes 
the  Army  Recruiter  Course,  Senior 
Army  Recruiter  Course,  Not-On- 
Production  Station  Commander 
Course,  Professional  Development 
Non-Commissioned  Officer  Course, 
Recruiting  Commander  Course  and 
Army  Nurse  Corps  Course  stu- 
dents. It  averages  out  to  about  225 
students  a day  and  means  on  grad- 
uation a day  and  two  on  Friday. 

Considering  all  but  two  SOD 
personnel  are  involved  full-time  in 
running  the  certification  phase. 
Recruiter  Exercise  (RECEX),  that’s 
a pretty  big  workload  for  Coffee  and 
Nerren.  That’s  where  the  coordina- 


tion with  TRADOC  becomes  criti- 
cal. 

Coffee  emphasizes,  “We  are  the 
sole  users  of  the  product  we  and 
TRADOC  train.  We  want  the  best  in 
the  field,  and  our  daily  coordination 
and  work  with  TRADOC  helps 
provide  that.” 

Working  with  TRADOC,  parti- 
cularly with  Major  Jack  Stewart, 
Chief,  Recruiting  and  Retention 
Division,  US  Army  Institute  of 
Administration,  isimportant. 
Coffee  feels  it’s  a definite  case  of  not 
only  letting  the  right  hand  know 
what  theleft  hand’s  doing,  butof 
each  hand  helping  the  other.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  RECEX. 

Signs  in  RECEX  call  the  certifi- 
cation phase  “your  first  day  in 
recruiting.”  It’s  the  third  phase  of 
the  ARC.  Prior  to  coming  to  the  cer- 
tification phase  recruiter  candi- 
dates go  through  the  academic 
(phase  I)  and  performance  (phase 
II)  portions  of  the  ARC. 

Recruiter  candidates  at  RECEX 
are  graded  on  telephonic  and  video- 
taped “live”  presentations  to  simu- 
lated applicants  who  are  them- 
selves recruiter  candidates.  It  gives 
the  new  recruiter  the  opportunity  to 
see  what  it’s  like  on  both  sides  of  the 
recruiting  badge.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  RECEX  results  in  certi- 
fication as  a recruiter  and  award  of 
the  OOE  MOS  and  Basic  Recruiting 
Badge. 

Except  for  the  microphones  on 
the  desks,  the  television  camera  in 
the  corner  and  the  evaluator  in  the 
other  room,  the  RECEX  atmosphere 
is  much  like  that  of  any  recruiting 
station.  It  should  be.  The  RECEX 
stations  are  equipped  with  the  same 
furniture  and  accessories  one  might 
find  in  any  recruiting  station. 

On  a quick  walk-through,  one 
sees  recruiters  describing  the  fea- 
tures, benefits,  pay  and  jobs  the 
Army  has  to  offer.  It’s  realistic  and 
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the  REGEX  evaluators  provide  the 
professionalism  and  expertise  to 
make  it  work. 

Master  Sergeant  Ralph  Cald- 
well, incoming  chief  of  REGEX,  and 
Master  Sergeant  Ken  Rodd,  out- 
going chief,  work  to  keep  instruc- 
tors and  material  current  and  pro- 
fessional. “Our  job  is  to  put  the  best 
trained  and  motivated  recruiters  in 
the  field,”  states  Caldwell. 

Rodd,  who  is  departing  for  the 
Sergeants  Major  Academy  ex- 
pands: “We  try,  through  REGEX,  to 
totally  support  each  and  every  field 
recruiter  through  a systematic, 
quality  analysis  of  his  or  her 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  How- 
ever,” he  continues,  “in  my  opinion 
we  aren’t  using  REGEX  to  its  full 
potential  because  of  time  and  per- 
sonnel constraints.  But,  with  what 
wehave,wetrytofittheneedsof 
the  students  to  the  needs  of  the  field 
force.” 

Coffee  added,  “We  balance  the 
needs  ofUSAREC  and  student 
needs.  We’re  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
command  and  we’re  totally  invol- 
ved in  what  we’re  doing.” 

Eyes  and  ears  of  the  command? 
Coffee  expands:  “One  of  the  pop- 
ular images  USAREC  uses  is  that  of 
the  battlefield.  Recruiters  are  in  the 
foxholes  in  the  front  lines.  We 
(SOD)  are  the  ‘scouts’  in  front  of  the 
line,  manning  the  observation  and 
listening  poststohelpthe  folks  on 
the  front  line.” 

He  explains  that  that’s  his  job — 
supporting  a unique  group  of  sol- 
diers who,  through  concerted  and 
professional  action,  help  recruiters 
begin  to  understand  the  command 
and  the  environment  in  which  they 
will  be  operating. 

It’s  all  part  of  a normal  12-hour 
day,  beginning  at  0600,  with  stu- 
dents waiting  for  assistance  or 
counseling  on  personal  and  profes- 
sional problems.  There’s  some 
administration  to  do  and  from  two 


to  30  students  are  graduated  daily. 
Then  there’s  some  platform  time  for 
one  of  the  several  courses  USAREC 
coordinates  or  teaches. 

Back  in  the  office  there  are  more 
students  to  counsel.  The  REGEX 
NCO  counselthem  andpass  on  their 
observations  of  the  students’  re- 
cruiting techniques.  Coffee  uses 


tions  so  next  time  the  student  will 
be  ready.  For  instance,  they  may 
suggest  some  Dale  Carnegie,  Lee 
DuBois  or  Toastmaster  courses  to 
assist  the  student  or  some  corres- 
pondence courses  that  would  be 
helpful.  The  courses  aren’t  requir- 
ed, but  are  things  the  students 
might  want  to  do  on  his  or  her  own. 


their  input  and  input  from  the 
TRADOC  instructors  to  evaluate 
each  student’s  potential. 

Sometimes  the  student  gets 
another  opportunity  and  is  re- 
cycled. Sometimes  he/she  is  return- 
ed to  his  or  her  parent  unit.  It’s  no 
disgrace.  Some  soldiers  aren’t 
capable  of  selling  the  Army,  while 
others  simply  need  more  prepara- 
tion time.  Before  the  student  is 
returned  to  his  or  her  unit,  he/she  is 
counseled  on  areas  needing  im- 
provement so  they’ll  be  ready  when 
reapplying  for  recruiting  duty. 

SOD  personnel  consider  them- 
selves motivators  as  well  as  train- 
ers. Even  when  a student  has  trou- 
ble completing  ARC,  SOD  is  ready 
with  practical  advice  and  sugges- 


Later on  in  the  day  there’s  still 
time  for  coordination  with  the  post 
and  TRADOC  for  classroom  sup- 
port, printing  and  other  require- 
ments needed  to  keep  the  school- 
house  operating.  About  12  hours 
later,  at  the  end  of  a long  day,  sol- 
diers can  begin  to  think  about  going 
home. 

Coffee  stresses:  “It’s  a team 
effort — all  the  time.  It’s  a job  we  can 
get  into,  be  professional  and  have 
fun — all  at  the  same  time.” 

Recruiter  Hall.  It’s  where  SOD 
works,  dedicating  themselves  to 
helping  the  best  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  Army  become  the 
best  recruiters  in  the  world.  It’s  the 
home  of  the  professionals. 
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WHEN  GRADUATION  APPROACHES  many 
high  school  seniors  are  given  the  advice  to  go  see  the 
world,  then  come  back  home  if  they  desire.  Booker  T. 
Whitfield  received  that  advice,  decided  it  was  sound, 
graduated  and  joined  the  Army  in  1960. 


For  15  years  he  saw  the  world  and  a good  part  of 
the  US,  then  returned  home  to  Norfolk,  VA  as  an 
Army  recruiter. 


SFC  Booker  T.  Whitfield  receives  plaque  honoring  him  as  top  Nor- 
folk Recruiter  in  FY  78  from  AUSA  National  President  George 
Houston. 


Selected  as  the  top  Norfolk  Area  Recruiter  for 
FY  78,  Whitfield  exemplifies  the  adage  “local  man 
makes  good.” 

This  honor  did  not  come  easily  in  an  area  of  top 
notch  recruiters.  It  took  Herculean  effort  to  accom- 
plish415  percent  of  his  yearobjectiveof26.Andit 
wasn’t  a one-time  deal.  Whitfield’s  gold  recruiting 
badge  is  adorned  with  three  shiny  sapphires  and  he 
is  closing  in  on  the  coveted  recruiter  ring. 

Granted,  recruiting  in  his  hometown  helped,  but 
only  in  a small  way.  Whitfield  relied  heavily  on  his 
high  school  program  and  referrals.  The  real  secret 
was,  in  his  own  words,  “getting  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  young  people  are,  especially  in 
athletics.” 

As  an  assistant  high  school  coach,  Whitfield  has 
become  known  and  familiar  to  the  students  and  they 
see  him  at  all  the  games  and  practices. 

To  recognize  these  achievements,  Whitfield  was 
honored  by  the  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  Chapter  of  the 
Association  of  the  US  Anmy  (AUSA)  during  their 
annual  memorial  dinner.  (SFC  Richard  E.  Wilken, 
Richmond  DRC) 


Before  three  Boston  TV  stations’  camera  crews,  Carol  TIrronen, 
Fitchburg,  MA  Is  enlisted  In  the  Army  by  LTC  Gary  P.  Bergeren, 
Boston  DRC  Commander.  Ms.  TIrronen  was  possibly  first  In  the 
Nation  to  enlist  under  the  current  2-year  option  plan.  She  will  train 
as  a military  policeman,  then  plans  to  serve  in  Europe.  At  left  Is  SFC 
Joseph  D.  Byrne,  who  recruited  Ms.  TIrronen. 


A FT,  RICHARDSON  SOLDIER  took  first  place 
in  six  ofe  ightareasintheannual  Anchor  ageFur 
Rendezvous  Body  Building  Contest  to  win  the  1979 
Mr.  Alaska  title. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Joseph  McKinnon,  an 

instructor  at  the  172d  Infantry  Brigade’s  Noncom- 
missioned Officers’  Academy,  won  the  best  chest, 
best  abdomen,  best  back,  most  muscular,  most 
symmetrical  build,  and  the  first  place  title  in  the 
short  class  to  capture  the  Mr.  Alaska  crown  at  West 
High  Auditorium  in  Anchorage. 

What  did  it  take  to  become  Mr.  Alaska? 

“A  good  protein  diet,  working  4 hours  a day,  6 
days  a week,  a serious  attitude,  plenty  of  sleep  and 
one-and-a-half  years  of  training,”  said  McKinnon. 

What  made  McKinnon  become  a body  builder 
was  pure  pride.  “When  I was  a drill  sergeant,  I tried 
to  look  my  best  and  be  the  best,”  he  said. 

To  look  his  best,  Mr.  Alaska  started  his  day  with 
12  scrambled  eggs,  one-and-a-half  pounds  of  link 
sausages  and  one  large  glass  of  milk,  mixed  with  a 
high  protein  powder.  For  lunch  he  enjoys  a small  can 
of  tuna  with  coffee.  For  dinner  he  prefers  a 2-pound 
steak  or  2 pounds  of  ground  beef,  a large  salad  and  a 
glass  of  milk. 

It  wasn’t  easy  for  McKinnon  to  acquire  the  title 
of  Mr.  Alaska — struggling  with  weights,  strenuous 
running,  consuming  large  amounts  of  food.  And  you 
have  to  add  to  these  the  enormous  willpower  to  be  a 
winner.  (Jessie  Hicks,  172d  Inf  Bde) 
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ARMY  RECOGNITION  INCREASED  in  the 

Boston  DRC  area  recently  when  many  Army  runners 
participated  in  the  83rd  Boston  Marathon.  Three- 
time winner,  Bill  Rodgers,  a civilian,  broke  his  own 
record  by  covering  the  26  miles,  385  yards  in  2:09:27 
before  a crowd  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthusi- 
astic spectators. 

Among  some  100  Army  runners  were  two  sports 
clinicians.  Specialist  Five  Marlin  L.  Conrad,  [r.  and 
Specialist  Four  John  M.  Grossman,  both  of  Ft.  Bragg, 
NC.  They  had  been  in  the  Boston  area  for  a week 
prior  to  the  race  visiting  high  schools  and  talking  to 
track  teams,  joggers  and  students.  Conrad  ran  the 
marathon  in  2:30:16,  and  Grossman  in  3:04:00. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  K.  Newell,  Santa 
Ana  DRC  Commander,  came  across  the  finish  line 
with  2:50:00.  Newell,  formerly  USAREC  Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness  Officer,  prepared  for  the  race  by 
running  during  luncb  breaks — even  during  the  ice 
and  snow  of  winter. 

During  their  visits  to  the  schools  the  sports 
clinicians  emphasized  the  physical  fitness  and 
training  required  in  such  an  arduous  race,  and  in 
tract  work  in  general.  They  were  received  enthusias- 
tically by  the  students.  At  least  12  target-age  youths 
have  expressed  special  interest  in  the  Army. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  time  or  place  in  which  one 
finishes  that  really  counts,  but  tbe  fact  that  the 
runner  did  his  best.  And  the  cheers  of  viewers 
demonstrated  recognition  of  so  many  guys  with  US 
ARMY  on  their  running  shirts.  (Gardner  A.  Dean, 
Boston  DRC) 

CRYING  CHILDREN,  SCREECHING  CATS  and 

wind  blown  garbage  cans  are  usually  the  things  that 
awaken  people  during  the  night  — but  a horse 
knocking  on  the  door  is  different. 

That’s  exactly  what,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
came  calling  on  recruiter  Staff  Sergeant  Gilbert  F, 
Gray,  Jr.,  Conkling  Street  Recruiting  Station,  Balti- 
more. 

Apparently  somebody  decided  to  tie  a large 
draft  horse  on  Gray’s  front  door.  Where  it  came  from 
and  who  put  it  there  remains  a mystery. 

“My  wife  and  I awoke  at  12:30  a.m.  to  the  sound 
of  kicking  at  our  front  door,”  say  Gray.  “The  horse 
was  tied  to  the  door  knob.  There  was  nothing  I could 
do  except  tie  the  horse  to  a telephone  pole  until  the 
animal  control  came  out  for  him  the  next  morning.” 
(SP5  Phil  Delvernois,  Baltimore-Washington  DRC) 


e 


LTC  T.K.  Newell,  new  commander  at  Santa  Ana  DRC,  prepared  for 
the  Boston  Marathon  by  running  at  every  opportunity.  He  finished 
the  race  at  2:50:00. 

“MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE”  is  a key  word  in  the 
Total  Army  — at  least  at  the  Army  Recruiting 
Station,  Wilmington,  DE.  Recently  Major  General 
Francis  A.  lanni,  Delaware’s  Adjutant  General, 
presented  the  Delaware  Army  National  Guard 
Recruiting  Ribbon  to  Staff  Sergeant  Olden  Thomas 
of  the  Wilmington  Station  for  his  support  of  the  State 
Army  Guard  recruiting  program.  This  was  the  first 
time  a member  of  another  military  organization 
received  the  award.  Although  Thomas  is  not 
authorized  to  wear  the  medal,  it  is  a great  source  of 
pride  to  have  earned  it. 

Cooperation  between  the  Guard  and  the  RS 
began  with  an  informal  conversation  between 
Thomas  and  Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  T.  Straw- 
bridge.  Before  they  knew  it,  the  two  recruiters  were 
cooperating  in  anumberofways.  (Delaware  Army 
National  Guard) 
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IT  SEEMS  THAT  ONE  of  the  most  “in”  things  a 
person  can  own  is  a van.  Teenagers,  whose  infatua- 
tion with  anything  mobile  is  legendary,  are  especial- 
ly intrigued  by  the  vehicles.  One  Army  recruiter  has 
discovered  that  the  van  he  bought  for  his  personal 
use — long  before  he  donned  the  recruiting  patch — is 
proving  to  be  a real  asset  to  his  job. 

The  jaunty  red  and  blue  Dodge  Sportsman 
Royal  that  Sergeant  First  Class  Allan  Halstead 
purchased  for  family  use  has  become  an  Army 
symbol  to  residents  in  and  around  Florence,  SC.  The 
recruiting  patch  that  adorns  the  silver  back  window 
of  the  van  and  the  letters  “USA”  on  other  windows 
attract  attention  whether  the  van  is  parked  outside 
the  recruiting  station  or  is  being  wielded  through 
traffic  by  Halstead’s  wife  Sarah. 


SFC  Allan  Halstead,  SSG  Roger  Croft,  and  SFC  Billy  Powell  (left  to 
right)  take  a break  while  decorating  Halstead’s  van  for  a parade. 


Halstead  doesn’t  mind  if  people  think  the  van  is 
an  Army  vehicle,  even  though  he  chose  the  colors 
simply  because  he  liked  them. 

“When  I’m  working  with  seniors,  I often  pick 
them  up  in  the  van  and  take  them  to  the  testing  site. 
The  kids  think  it’s  sharp,  and  they  tell  other  kids. 
Often  when  I go  to  a school,  students  who  have  heard 
about  the  van  ask  to  see  it,”  Halstead  said. 

For  times  when  a mobile  exhibit  is  needed  to 
represent  Army  recruiting,  the  van  is  a natural. 
Halstead  explains,  “There  are  times  when  we’re 
asked  to  supply  an  Army  exhibit  at  local  parades, 
festivals,  and  other  community  events.  Often,  there 
is  simply  nothing  available  from  a local  post.  It’s 


these  times  that  the  van  is  especially  useful.”  For 
these  special  occasions,  the  recruiters  put  their 
creativity  to  good  use  decorating  the  van  with  plastic 
stick-on  lettering,  billboard  paper  cutouts,  bus 
posters,  and  whatever  happens  to  be  on  hand.  When 
a decoration  calls  for  more  skill  or  supplies  than  on 
hand  at  the  station,  an  SOS  to  the  A&SP  section 
usually  yields  the  poster  or  lettering  required  for 
that  special  touch. 

Halstead  says,  “A  recruiter  must  be  resourceful 
if  he  expects  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  opportun- 
ities that  come  to  him.  If  that  means  decorating  the 
family  vehicle  with  Army  posters,  that’s  fine  with 
me.” 

This  attitude  may  be  one  of  the  things  that  has 
helped  Halstead  to  earn  his  first  sapphire  star  to  his 
gold  recruiter  badge.  After  all,  can  a man  possibly 
fail  when  he  looks  upon  every  request  for  support  as 
a good  opportunity?  (Joyce  Robbins,  Columbia  DRC) 

AN  UNEXPECTED  TWIST  came  into  Specialist 
Four  William  C.  Hibbert’s  Army  career  when  he  was 
selected  to  visit  schools  in  the  Midwest  to  describe 
his  duties  as  a weather  observer  for  the  Atmospheric 
Sciences  Laboratory. 


SP4  William  C.  HIbbert  enjoys  special  duty  as  speaker  on  his  Job  as 
weather  observer  for  the  Atmospheric  Sciences  Laboratory.  HIbbert 
lectures  In  schools  In  the  Midwest. 

Driving  alone  in  a rented  car,  Hibbert  visited 
several  schools  daily  over  a 2-month  span.  At  each 
school  he  met  Army  recruiters  and  set  up  his  por- 
table weather  station. 

He  lectured  in  science  rooms  and  auditoriums. 
Reporters  interviewed  him  for  their  school  news- 
papers. Girls  wanted  to  know  if  he  were  married. 

Some  junior  colleges  allowed  Hibbert  to  speak 
but  barred  the  recruiters  from  distributing  litera- 
ture. 
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After  he  made  a TV  appearance  in  Cedar  Falls, 

I A,  four  persons  phoned  the  local  recruiting  office  to 
sign  up. 

By  tour’s  end,  Hibbert  had  received  half  a dozen 
letters  of  commendation  from  district  recruiting 
officers. 

Hibbert’s  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Midwest 
Region  Recruiting  Command,  which  covered  all 
expenses.  Although  life  on  the  road  occasionally  got 
lonely,  Hibbert  says,  “I  didn’t  sacrifice  too  much.  I 
enjoy  the  travelling.  I liked  getting  up  and  talking  to 
groups.  I had  never  done  that  before.” 

Personnel  of  the  Atmospheric  Sciences  Lab 
helped  Hibbert  to  prepare  his  presentation.  Com- 
manders then  reviewed  his  talk  and  gave  him  addi- 
tional pointers. 

“I  felt  more  pressure  here  in  preparing  the  pre- 
sentation than  I did  in  delivering  it  on  the  road,”  he 
said  upon  his  return. 

Hibbert  has  been  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
NM,  since  June  1977.  When  his  3-year  hitch  ends  this 
fall,  he  plans  to  enter  college  to  study  weather 
research.  He  is  confident  about  his  college  success. 

“I’ve  gotten  used  to  having  a lot  of  responsibility 
in  the  Army,  to  getting  data  out  on  time,”  he  says. 
“I’ve  learned  to  get  things  done  right  the  first  time.” 
(ERADCOM,  “CURRENTS”) 

ROW  ROW  ROW  YOUR  BOAT . . .Sergeant  First 
Class  Norman  Lowery,  Commander  of  the  Athens, 
OH  Recruiting  Station  in  the  Columbus  DRC,  will  go 
to  any  length  (or  depth)  to  get  an  enlistment. 

Floods  in  the  Athens  area  during  February  may 
have  put  a halt  to  the  activities  of  many  people,  but 
not  to  Lowery’s.  He  simply  resorted  to  another  mode 
of  transportation — a rowboat. 

Seems  Lowery  had  an  appointment  with  a 
prospect  in  an  area  which  had  been  flooded  out.  He 
simply  rowed  to  the  prospect’s  home  and  picked  him 
up  in  the  boat.  A bit  unorthodox  for  an  Army  recruit- 
er perhaps,  but  effective — the  guy  enlisted. 

At  an  area  meeting  East  Area  Commander 
Captain  Tom  Strauss  presented  Lowery  with  a 
framed  certificate  which  had  been  obtained  from 
Navy  recruiting.  The  wording  of  the  certificate  was 
altered  to  fit  the  occasion,  and  the  award  of  Honor- 
ary Polliwog  of  “the  Navy  of  the  Army’  was  officially 
bestowed  upon  him.  RIBBITT!!!  (Pam  Roberts, 
Columbus  DRC) 


TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  CROSS-COUNTRY 


to  Pennysylvania,  just  to  get  a haircut?  Even  the 
Guineas  Book  of  Records  might  not  have  a match  for 
this  travel  tale. 


After  traveling  2,000  miles  SP4  Karen  Schulz  prepares  lor  a reenlist- 
ment haircut  from  old  friend  Recruiter  Charleen  Pratt. 


When  Specialist  Four  Karen  Marie  Schulz, 

Bellmont,CAreenlistedsheprobablydidseta 
record.  Schulz  is  a long  time  friend  and  military 
associate  of  US  Army  recruiter  Sergeant  Charleen 
Pratt  of  Greensburg,  PA.  Both  had  been  assigned  to 
Ft.  Lewis,  WA,  where  they  served  officially  as  truck 
drivers  and  unofficially  as  the  company  barbers. 

When  Pratt  volunteered  for  recruiting  duty, 
Schulz  stayed  behind  at  Ft.  Lewis.  They  kept  in 
touch  by  telephone  and  letters.  After  a brief  stint  as  a 
civilian,  Schulz  decided  to  reenlist  and  she  naturally 
turned  to  Pratt  for  guidance  and  assistance. 

It  all  fell  together  on  a Friday  the  13th  when 
Schulz  reenlisted  at  the  Pittsburgh  DRC.  Pratt  was 
there  to  observe  the  ceremony.  According  to  Pratt, 
the  next  order  of  business  after  re  enlistment  was  a 
haircut  for  Schulz — by  her  favorite  barber. 

Schulz  reports  to  Ft.  Lee,  VA  for  advanced 
individual  training  in  food  service,  and,  afterward, 
service  with  the  172nd  Infantry  Brigade  in  Alaska. 
But  even  Alaska  is  no  surprise — she  and  Pratt  were 
together  there  in  a field  exercise. 

Pratt  has  put  away  her  scissors  and  resumed  her 
recruiting  duties. 

Check  it  out  — over  two  thousand  miles  for  a 
haircut  and  a reenlistment.  On  a Friday  the  13th  that 
should  set  some  kind  of  re  cord!  (Russ  Weiskirc  her, 
Pittsburgh  DRC) 
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Long  Beach  spells  Success  . . 
D-O-U-G-L-A-S 


by  Maxine  Dougan 
Santa  Ana  DRC 

SUCCESS  . . . that’s  the  best 
word  to  describe  Sergeant  First 
Class  Lee  Douglas  and  his  transi- 
tion from  Army  recruiter  to  Long 
Beach  Station  Commander. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  robust  and 
“always  helpful”  Douglas  was 
assigned  to  the  Northeast  Region’s 
Newark  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. 

He  transferred  to  Western  Re- 
gion and  theSantaAnaDRC  in 
March  1975  andby  mid-1977  had 
jumped  from  recruiter  to  command- 
er of  the  four-man  Long  Beach,  CA 
station. 

But  to  Douglas,  his  new  posi- 
tion isn’t  really  an“easy  touch" 
where  he  need  no  longer  be  concern- 
ed with  production. 

“It  simply  isn’t  true  that  I’m  off 
production  now,”  he  said.  “When  I 
was  actively  recruiting,  my  mission 
was  four  enlistments  a month.  Now 
I’m  responsible  for  16.” 

But  he  still  enjoys  it  and  says, 
“I’d  like  to  continue  as  station 
commander  and  keep  the  Long 
Beach  production  on  its  current 
upward  trend.” 

Douglas  says  that  becauseof 
the  close  working  relationship  he 
has  with  his  recruiters,  “Their  goals 
are  my  goals. 

“I’m  willing  to  take  on  all  the 
recruiting  duties  they  (the  station’s 
four  recruiters)  do.  I’m  here  to  ‘take 
up  the  slack.’  I do  many  of  the  same 
things  I did  as  a recruiter  but  now 
they’re  done  in  support,  as  a kind  of 
back  up.” 

That  “backup”  often  includes 
talking  to  individual  applicants, 
making  house  calls,  visiting  the 
Armed  Forces  Examining  and  En- 
trance Station  (AFEES)  and  other 
“nuts  and  bolts”  jobs. 


“The  name  of  the  game  is  put- 
ting people  in  the  Army,”  Douglas 
said.  “All  of  us  here  work  to  accom- 
plish just  that.” 

The  Long  Beach  station  com- 
mander attacks  the  administrative 
part  of  his  job  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm. 

“I  know  some  station  com- 
manders who  groan  and  moan 
about  the  paperwork,”  says  Doug- 
las. “Not  me.  I refuse  to  let  it  become 
a problem.  I do  what  I,  as  station 
commander,  must  do  and  then  por- 
tion out  the  remainder  to  the  indi- 
vidual recruiters.  That  way,  we  all 
work  on  it.” 

One  man,  he  explained,  acts  as 
motor  sergeant  and  is  responsible 
for  the  transportation  end  of  the 
paperwork.  Another  handles  regu- 
lations, a third  is  responsible  for 
supply  and  recruiting  promotion 
items  (RPI)  and  the  fourth  han- 
dles phone  work  for  AFEES  pro- 
cessing. 

“I’m  here  to  see  that  all  the  work 
is  accomplished,”  Douglas  said. 

“When  I was  actively  recruiting 
my  mission  was  four  enlistments 
a month.  Now  I'm  responsible 
for  16.’’ 

He  also  believes  it’s  important 
for  him  to  be  present  at  the  station 
as  much  as  possible  . . . but  not 
because  of  any  suspected  problem 
areas  on  the  part  of  his  recruiters. 

Douglas,  in  fact,  works  on  the 
basis  of  trust  that  each  recruiter 
knows  and  wants  to  do  his  job.  He 
just  wants  to  be  on  hand  as  much  as 
possible  in  case  questions  come  up. 

If  the  station  had  a motto, 
Douglas  suggested,  “It  would  pro- 
bably read  ‘mutual  trust’.” 

“My  recruiters  are  free  to  come 
in  and  discuss  anything  pertaining 


to  their  jobs  or  otherwise,”  said 
Douglas.  “We  have  a very  ‘open’ 
relationship.  They  know  I’m  one  of 
them  and  I’m  willing  to  take  on  any 
job  they  do.  It  hasn’t  been  that  long 
since  I was  out  there  recruiting  and 
I haven’t  forgotten  the  trials  of  the 
job.  I know  they  need  my  support. 
That’s  my  main  job  here,  providing 
that  support.” 

He  views  motivation  as  a kind 
of  inborn  thing.  A good  station 
commander  can  help  bring  it  out, 
make  it  bloom,  but  the  desire  has  to 
come  from  the  individual  recruiter. 

“Everyone  wants  to  be  a win- 
ner,” the  Long  Beach  station  com- 
mander pointed  out,  “and  it  would 
be  a shameful  fallacy  for  me  to  take 
credit  for  someone  else  who’s  out 
ahead. 

As  a result,  he  doesn’t  try  to 
“hog”  the  credit  for  the  118.6  per- 
cent record  set  last  year  by  station 
recruiter  Sergeant  First  Class  Mike 
St.  John  or  the  125  percent  enlist- 
ment rate  set  over  a 4-month  period 
by  station  personnel. 

Douglas  said  that  recruiting  in 
the  Long  Beach  area  almost  has  to 
be  a team  effort  to  be  successful. 
“The  job  isn’t  all  that  easy,”  he  em- 
phasized. 

He  pointed  out  that  Long  Beach 
is  a city  of  transients  which  neces- 
sitates “prospecting”  at  three  major 
high  schools  and  doing  some  vigor- 
ous street  recruiting.  There  are  also 
“weighty”  problems  in  getting  pro- 
spective enlistees  qualified. 

“One  month  we  had  to  test  85  to 
make  our  mission  requirement,” 
Douglas  said.  “We  also  have  a 46 
percent  failure  rate  of  bona  fide 
high  school  diploma  grads  within 
the  inter-city  school  area. 

“True,  we  do  a lot  of  street  re- 
cruiting but  the  ‘walk-ins’  aren’t 
that  much  help  in  accomplishing  the 
mission,”  he  said.  A one-time  ran- 
dom check  produced  only  one  bona- 
fide  lead  out  of  35  walk-ins. 

Even  so,  Douglas’ leadership 
and  production  get  high  marks  from 
area  commander  Captain  Mark 
Fuller.  And  the  still-new  station 
commander  is  doing  what  he  likes 
to  do  in  a field  he  enjoys. 
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"This  is  the  best 
Army  I've  ever 
been  in." 


by  Rick  Sonntag 

US  Army  Health  Services  Command 

“In  25  years,  this  is  the  best 
Army  I have  ever  been  in.” 

Having  recently  completed  his 
25th  year  of  service,  Health  Ser- 
vices Command’s  new  top  enlisted 
man.  Command  Sergeant  Major 
James  W.  Hardin,  believes  that 
today’s  troops  are  better  motivated 
than  they  have  ever  been. 

Hardin  feels  that  most  young 
people  in  service  today  have  a goal 
in  mind.  “When  I was  drafted  I was 
a junior  in  college  and  didn’t  have 
any  goals  in  mind.  As  a matterof 
fact,  one  of  the  reasons  I went  to 
college,’’  admitted  Hardin,  “is 
because  they  were  shooting  people 
in  Korea.”  Hardin  volunteered  for 
the  draft  following  the  Korean  Con- 
flict in  1954. 

A graduate  of  Oklahoma’s 
Northeastern  State  College  with  a 
master’s  degree  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Hardin  thinks  the  image  of 
non-commissioned  officers  is  much 
higher  now  than  in  the  past.  He 
points  out  that  during  the  peak  of 
the  draft,  the  Army  had  2.3  percent 
college  graduates  and  that  today, 
with  the  all  volunteer  Army,  it  still 
has  2.3  percent  college  graduates 
among  our  enlistees  and  NCO. 
“But  the  big  difference,”  says  the 
command  sergeant  major,  “is  that 
the  college  graduates  in  today’s 
Army  are  the  NCO.” 

Hardin  said  this  is  good  for  the 
Army  because  the  supervisors  now 
have  the  education,  where  as  before 
it  was  the  soldier  coming  into  the 
Army. 

Hardin  concedes  the  Army,  as 
an  example,  isn’t  getting  the  labor- 
atory scientist  PhD  to  volunteer  for 
service  anymore,  but  quickly  points 
out  that  the  PhD  was  only  going  to 


stay  in  the  Army  2 years  anyway. 
“Prior  to  the  volunteer  Army,  we 
had  many  people  from  civilian 
life  who  were  trained  for  us  in 
various  fields  and  the  Army  got  into 
the  habit  of  not  having  to  do  much 
training,”  says  Hardin.  Because  of 
this,  Hardin  feels  . . . “we  need  to 
continually  upgrade  our  training. 

“We  are  losing  a lot  of  good 
people  from  the  Army  Medical 
Department  for  reasons  that  relate 
to  training,”  emphasizes  Hardin. 

Hardin  says  the  Army  Medical 
Department  is  losing  first/term 
enlistees  who  want  to  reenlist  for 
additional  schooling,  because  such 
schooling  is  not  always  available  to 
them. 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,” 
Hardin  says,  “we  are  losing  career 
soldiers  because  of  the  Army’s  ‘up 
or  out’  system.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  Army  who  want  to  be 
specialists  . . . they  want  the  satis- 
faction of  providing  a service  in  the 
medical  field  . . . they  don’t  want  to 
be  promoted  out  of  their  interests.” 

Hardin  cites  as  an  example,  a 
sergeant  first  class  with  24  years  of 
service  who  must  either  be  promot- 
ed or  retire  from  active  service.  A 
promotion  would  probably  take 
him  out  of  the  “hands  on”  medical 
career.  “So  he  gets  out,”  Hardin 
says,  “and  we  have  lost  someone 
with  the  necessary  skill  back- 
ground to  train  our  young  people, 
simply  because  the  Army  says  he 
must  go  into  something  that  he 
doesn’t  want  to  be  part  of.” 

Hardin,  who  has  a son  and 
daughter  in  the  Army,  feels  the 
Army  cannot  survive  without  fe- 
male enlistments.  “When  you  look 
at  the  declining  birthrate  and  the 
number  of  people  we  need  in  the 
Army,”  says  Hardin,  “we  can’t 
survive  without  females.” 

Women  have  brought  about  a 
friendly  competition  and  they  have 
done  very  well.  “I  saw  this  recently 
when  I was  presenting  the  Soldier 
of  the  Month  Award  to  three  sol- 
diers, two  females  and  a male,  Har- 
din continued,  “the  whole  hospital 
divided  into  male  and  female 
groups  cheering  their  counterparts 
on  to  Soldier  of  the  Quarter.” 


During  his  tenure  as  HSC’s 
Command  Sergeant  Major  the 
Oklahoma  native  hopes  to  “drama- 
tically increase  reenlistments,  im- 
prove training  and  see  our  awards 
system  used  more  fore  young  sol- 
diers.” 

“I  would  like  to  keep  the  good 
people  that  we  have  already  trained 
in  the  service  and  it  is  my  goal  to 
improve  the  training  they  receive.” 
Hardin  says  there  is  a need  to  cross- 
train  Army  medical  personnel 
between  hospital  and  field  duty  so 
“we  can  perform  in  both  environ- 
ments for  our  ultimate  mission, 
which  is  supporting  the  Army  in 
combat.” 

Hardin  wants  his  first-line 
supervisors  to  become  involvedin 
writing  awards  for  their  young 
troops,  even  those  who  are  leaving 
the  service  after  their  first  enlist- 
ment. “If  they  have  done  or  are 
doing  a good  job,  they  should  be 
rewarded.” 

Hardin  says  awards  should  not 
start  at  the  commander’s  level  but 
rather  with  the  first-line  supervi- 
sor, who  should  talk  with  the  sol- 
dier and  tell  him  he’s  being  put 
in  for  an  award  because  of  the  good 
job  he  has  done.  “Under  those 
circumstances  even  if  the  award  is 
turned  down,”  Hardin  points  out, 
“the  soldier  feels  good  because 
somebody  appreciates  his  efforts.” 

Hardin  also  charges  his  first- 
line  supervisors  with  another  major 
responsibility  . . . “selling  people  on 
staying  in  the  Army.”  He  says,  “Too 
many  people  think  it  is  the  career 
counselors  and  the  REUP  NCO  who 
are  supposed  to  sell  the  Army;  this 
isn’t  true,  they  just  facilitate  the 
paperwork.  It  is  the  first-line  super- 
visor’s job  ...  it  is  his  responsibil- 
ity-” 

He  points  out  that  announced 
enlistment  shortages  for  the  Army 
have  not  affected  the  Army  Medical 
Department  enlisted  training.  “I 
really  like  the  soldiers  we’re  getting 
today,”  says  Hardin,  “because 
they’re  volunteers  . . . they’re  posi- 
tive and  they  know  what  they 
want.” 
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Production  Progress 


Production  Percentages 
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% OF  OBJECTIVE  YTD  2 OCTOBER  1978  THRU  16  JULY  1979  FY  79 


# of  Wks. 
Mission  was 


DRC 

% of  OBJ 

Accom. 

DRC 

1 San  Juan,  PR 

121.0 

39-39 

20. 

Indianapolis,  IN 

2.  Jackson,  MS 

115,1 

39-39 

21. 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

3.  Atlanta,  GA 

112.6 

39-39 

22. 

San  Antonio,  TX 

4.  Raleigh,  NC 

106.9 

39-39 

23. 

Houston,  TX 

5.  Miami,  FL 

106,8 

39-39 

24 

Cleveland,  OH 

6.  Montgomery,  AL 

106.5 

39-39 

25. 

Newburgh  NY 

7.  Honolulu,  HI 

106.4 

36-39 

26, 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

8.  Columbia,  SC 

105.6 

39-39 

27. 

Albuquerque,  NM 

9 Baltimore,  MD 

105.0 

38-39 

28 

Peoria,  IL 

10.  Jacksonville.  FL 

104,6 

39-39 

29, 

Sacramento,  CA 

1 1 . Richmond.  VA 

104,0 

39-39 

30 

Denver.  CO 

12.  New  Orleans,  LA 

101,4 

31-39 

31, 

Columbus.  OH 

13,  Louisville,  KY 

101.3 

35-39 

32, 

Long  Island.  NY 

14.  Chicago,  IL 

101.2 

31-39 

33. 

San  Francisco,  CA 

15.  St,  Louis.  MO 

100  4 

36-39 

34, 

Beckley.  WV 

16.  Cincinnati,  OH 

99,8 

32-39 

35. 

Fort  Monmouth,  NJ 

17,  Nashville,  TN 

99.2 

34-39 

36 

Portland,  OR 

18.  Little  Rock.  AR 

98,2 

32-39 

37, 

Santa  Ana,  CA 

19.  Charlotte.  NC 

97,6 

33-39 

38. 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

% YTD  Obj  thru  16  Jul  79 
DRC  Statistics  thru  16  Jul  19 
% NPS  (F)  Obj  a/o  25  Jun  79 
& USAR  MSN  a/o  25  Jun  79 
% NPS  (M)  DoD  Acc  a/o  30  Jun  79 


# of  Wks. 
Mission  was 
OBJ  Accom 

DRC 

% of  OBJ 

# of  Wks. 
Mission  was 
Accom. 

95,8 

29-39 

39,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

76.3 

6-39 

94  8 

27-39 

40.  Kansas  City,  MO 

75.7 

15-39 

94  0 

22-39 

41,  Albany.  NY 

75.3 

9-39 

93.8 

18-39 

42  Philadelphia,  PA 

75.1 

6-39 

89.1 

20-39 

43,  Seattle,  WA 

75.0 

11-39 

89.0 

11-39 

44  Des  Moines.  lA 

74,4 

16-39 

88.8 

16-39 

45.  Dallas,  TX 

74.2 

15-39 

86.3 

21-39 

46.  Concord,  NH 

73.9 

8-39 

85.3 

22-39 

47  Phoenix,  NM 

73.9 

8-39 

84,2 

11-39 

48  Boston,  MA 

73.2 

5-39 

83.8 

16-39 

49.  Omaha,  NB 

72.5 

13-39 

82  6 

14-39 

50  Minneapolis,  MN 

70.3 

11-39 

78.2 

8-39 

51,  Lansing.  Ml 

70.0 

8-39 

78.2 

11-39 

52,  Syracuse.  NY 

69.6 

11-39 

77.5 

17-39 

53.  Harrisburgh,  PA 

69.0 

8-39 

77  4 

13-39 

54.  Detroit,  Ml 

66  2 

3-39 

76.7 

10-39 

55.  New  Haven,  CT 

62.5 

4-39 

76.7 

13-39 

56.  Niagara  Falls,  NY 

62  4 

3-39 

76.3 

8-39 

57.  Milwaukee,  Wl 

55  8 

3-39 
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Recruiter 

by  CPT  Douglas  A.  Martz,  USAR 
Professional  Development  Officer 

I Am  the  Army's  Vanguard. 

Yesterday  - - 

Today  - - 

And  tomorrow  - - 

For  I Was  - - 

I Am  - - 

And  will  forever  be 
The  Soldier's  soldier, 
Visible  Herald, 

The  Army's  Vanguard, 
Recruiter. 

Freedom's  promise 
And  tomorrow's  security 
Rest  on  my  today. 
Tomorrow's  soldiers 
My  responsibility. 

Today's  soldiers 
My  Pride. 

For  I Was  - - 
I Am  - - 

And  will  forever  be. 

The  Soldier's  soldier. 
Visible  Herald, 

The  Army's  Vanguard, 
Recruiter. 
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USAREC's  target  audience  can  be  reached  by  radio.  Sergeant 
First  Class  Dennis  Eckleberger  (right)  uses  the  facilities  of  radio 
station  WOYL  to  reach  prospects  in  his  Oil  City,  PA  recruiting 
area.  Above,  he  discusses  school  district  boundaries  with  Staff 
Sergeant  Robert  Reinsburrow  and  Sergeant  First  Class  Gary 
Rogers. 


RS  CDR  survives  fire  and  flood 


by  Willis  J.  Haas,  Jr. 

A&SP,  Pittsburgh  DRC 

Having  recruiting  stations 
wiped  out  by  fire  and  flushed  clean 
by  flood  waters  is  not  the  everyday 
station  commander’s  problem,  but 
these,  and  more,  have  been  success- 
fully surmounted  by  Sergeant  First 
Class  Dennis  R.  Eckelberger  and  his 
small  band  of  recruiters. 

Currently  station  commander 
of  the  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania  re- 
cruiting station,  Eckelberger  has 
been  a member  of  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict Recruiting  Command  since 
February  1974.  His  first  recruiting 


experience  came  in  the  one-man  sta- 
tion in  Ridgway,  PA,  “where  the 
bears  almost  outnumber  the  folks.” 
He  was  putting  people  into  the 
Army  even  before  he  attended  re- 
cruiting school. 

“I  think  it  was  good  for  me, 
because  I learned  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  running  a recruiting  station. 
I made  a lot  of  errors,  but  I learned 
from  them  very  quickly,’’  says 
Eckelberger  about  his  early  days.  “I 
lived  on  the  phone  . . . we  had  a lot  of 
older  recruiters  in  other  stations 
nearby,  and  they  told  me  about 
everything  from  making  up  a packet 


to  closings  . . . how  to  do  just  about 
everything.” 

In  a setting  that  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  potentially  good  re- 
cruiters— one-man  station  — new 
recruiter — minimum  supervision — 
Eckelberger  thrived.  He  rapidly  be- 
came a 100  percent  recruiter,  and 
has  been  one  ever  since.  He  remain- 
ed in  Ridgway  until  October  1975, 
when  he  moved  to  the  DuBois  sta- 
tion as  the  brand  new  station  com- 
mander, a few  days  after  the  station 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

“We  moved  into  temporary 
offices  in  the  Federal  Building,  and 
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never  stopped  recruiting,”  said 
Eckelberger.  But  records  were 
burned,  as  was  nearly  everything 
else  in  the  station.  ‘We  started  from 
scratch,  getting  a typewriter  from 
here,  a desk  from  there,  and  a chair 
from  somewhere  else.  Losing  the 
records  . . all  the  “200”  cards  . . . was 
the  worst  part,  but  everyone  pitch- 
ed in,  and  we  continued  to  process 
applicants,”  he  stated. 

The  affable  recruiter  soon 
moved  back  to  the  Ridgway  station 
for  a 4-month  period  to  put  the 
station  back  on  its  feet,  then  was 
reassigned  to  Meadville,  PA  and, 
after  a consolidation  move,  took 
over  the  five-man  station  at  Oil 
City.  “Most  five-man  stations  have 
an  NOP  (not  on  production)  station 
commander,”  says  Eckelberger, 
"but  I’ve  always  been  on  full  pro- 
duction, and  have  always  made  my 
personal  mission.” 

On  February  25,  1979,  Eckel- 
berger received  a middle-of-the 
night  call  and  learned  that  his  re- 
cruiting station  was  going  under 
water.  The  Allegheny  River,  swol- 
len by  mid-winter  rains  and  jam- 
med with  ice,  backed  up  into  Oil 
City,  causing  widespread  destruc- 
tion. “We  couldn’t  get  in  right  away 
to  try  to  rescue  anything  because  of 
the  ice,”  said  Eckelberger.  The  ice 
flow  splintered  the  doors  and  mov- 
ed through  the  building,  again  de- 
stroying the  station  records,  fur- 
niture, and  equipment. 

‘‘The  next  day  we  moved  our 
operation,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  to 
the  flag  stop  at  Franklin  (about 
8 miles  southwest  of  Oil  City), 
and  got  back  to  business.  We  were 
in  the  flag  stop  only  3 days,  but 
had  to  move  because  it  was  too 
small  to  handle  all  the  applicants 
we  had. 

“When  we  moved,  I called  Tony 
Scierre,  (station  manager)  at  WOYL 
Radio  Station.  He  immediately 
started  broadcasting  our  temporary 
pbone  number  and  location,  and 
kept  it  up  for  several  days  after- 


ward. Everybody  knew  where  we 
were,  and  many  people  called  with 
offers  of  assistance.”  The  station 
again  relocated,  this  time  to  the 
Franklin  Army  Reserve  Center, 
where  they  stayed  until  March, 
when  the  Oil  City  station  was  ready 
for  reoccupancy. 

“The  flood  didn’t  hurt  our  pro- 
duction at  all,”  Eckelberger  stated 
proudly.  During  the  flood  emer- 
gency the  Oil  City  station  contract- 
ed five  RA’s  and  eight  USAR  en- 
listees. 

Asked  how  he  made  the  sucess- 
ful  transition  from  recruiter  to 
station  commander,  Eckelberger 
stated,  “First  of  all,  too  many  sta- 
tion commanders  forget  tbeir  roots 
. . . they  don’t  remember  tbe  frustra- 
tions  a new  recruiter  is  going 
through.  There  are  lots  of  little  tech- 


Eckelberger  spends,  several  hours  each  day 
conducting  business  by  phone. 


niques  they  don’t  teach  at  recruiting 
school.  The  sooner  you  teach  things 
like  this  to  your  recruiters  . . . and 
follow  up  to  make  sure  they’re  using 
them  . . . the  sooner  they  become 
successful. 

“There  are  all  kinds  of  tools 
available  for  recruiters  to  use,  and  I 
believe  in  using  all  of  them  . . . 


everything  works  . . . maybe  not  all 
the  time,  but  we’re  always  looking 
for  the  right  combination  at  the 
right  time.  Advertising,  phone 
power,  getting  to  the  schools,  keep- 
ing a recruiter  in  the  office  at  the 
critical  times  . . . everything  helps.” 

Eckelberger  is  one  of  tbe  DRC’s 
most  successful  users  of  advertis- 
ing. “I  believe  in  advertising,  and 
I’m  not  afraid  to  admit  that  it 
works,”  he  says.  "I  ask  prospects 
what  caused  them  to  come  in  to  ask 
about  the  Army,  and  I insist  that  my 
recruiters  do  the  same.  I’ve  seen  too 
many  cases  where  recruiters  have 
no  idea  what  motivates  prospects  to 
ask  about  tbe  Army  . . . and  the 
worst  part  is  that  they  really  don’t 
care.” 

In  a far-flung  area  such  as  that 
covered  by  Oil  City  recruiters, 
planning  is  not  only  important,  it’s 
vital.  “A  lot  of  times  lip  service  is 
paid  to  setting  up  an  itinerary,  but 
here  it’s  an  absolute  necessity. 
Windshield  time  is  non-productive 
time,”  states  Eckelberger.  ‘‘For 
example,  when  my  recruiters  travel 
a long  distance  to  visit  a school, 
they  also  canvass  the  area  at  the 
same  time — post  offices,  barber 
shops,  stores.  Cl’s,  and  any  other 
contact  points.” 

Integrating  the  US  Army  Re- 
serve recruiters  in  his  area  into  the 
station’s  operation  in  March  1979 
was  no  problem  to  Eckelberger.  “We 
were  always  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  Reserves,  so  there  was 
really  no  difference  when  they 
physically  moved  into  the  offices. 
Sort  of  like  a man  marrying  his  mis- 
tress,” he  smiled. 

‘‘Maybe  I’m  lucky,  but  I’ve 
always  bad  good  recruiters  work- 
ing for  me,”  says  Eckelberger.  “We 
have  an  unstructured  operation,  but 
our  individual  efforts  have  to  mesh 
. . . It’s  my  job  as  station  commander 
to  insure  that  they  do.”  And  it 
works,  as  proved  by  Eckelberger’s 
being  named  Pittsburgh  DRC  Re- 
cruiter of  the  Year  for  1978.  ^ 
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S Update 


More  apprentice  MOS 

More  apprenticeship  programs  have  been  opened 
for  soldiers  serving  in  certain  civilian-related  occupa- 
tional fields. 

Eleven  apprenticeship  programs  involving  71 
occupations  and  over  100  Military  Occupational 
Specialties  have  been  registered  with  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  and  implemented  Army-wide. 

According  to  Army  officials,  these  71  occupations 
will  provide  apprenticeship  opportunities  for 
approximately  250,000  soldiers.  Some  11,000  soldiers 
are  currently  participating  in  programs  Army -wide 
and  about  600  soldiers  are  enrolling  monthly. 

Apprentice  terms  range  from  1 to  5 years,  de- 
pending upon  the  particular  trade  involved.  Soldiers 
holding  a primary  or  secondary  specialty  may  par- 
ticipate in  that  particular  program.  (See  May  1979, 

_ SBP  for  Guard  and  Reserve 

The  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  is  now  available 
to  retirement  eligible  nonactive  duty  Reserve  Com- 
ponent members.  This  coverage  provides  a long 
awaited  benefit  to  Reserve  components  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
reservists  who  have  completed  the  required  20  years 
of  creditable  service,  but  who  have  not  reached  age  60, 
will  be  eligible  to  select  one  of  three  SBP  options,  two 
of  which  are  new. 

The  three  options  are; 

• OPTION  A — I decline  to  make  an  election  at 
this  time.  I will  remain  eligible  to  make  an  election  for 
coverage  at  age  60. 

Upcoming  state  eiections  _ 

The  following  states  will  hold  state-wide  and 
Congressional  elections  during  1979: 

• Kentucky.  Election  of  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Constitutional  Officers,  all  state  Represen- 
tatives and  state  Senators.  General  election,  6 Nov. 

79;  general  registration  deadline,  10  Oct.  79. 

• Louisiana.  Election  of  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  state  Constitutional  Officers,  state 
Legislators  and  state  Senators.  Primary  election,  27 
Oct.  79;  general  election,  6 Nov.  79;  registration 
deadline,  30  days  before  election. 

• Mississippi.  Election  of  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  state  Constitutional  Officers,  state  Leg- 
islators and  state  Senators.  Primary  election,  17  Aug. 

79;  general  election,  6 Nov.  79;  registration  deadline, 

30  days  before  election. 

• New  Jersey.  Election  of  General  Assembly, 
county  and  local  officials.  Primary  election,  5 Jun  79; 


p.  21.) 

Some  of  the  MOS  included  in  the  Army  appren- 
ticeship program  are:  Automatic  Equipment  Techni- 
cian, Radio  and  Television  Repairer,  Office  Machine 
Servicer,  Radio  Operator,  Instrument  Repairer  (Elec- 
tronics), Still  Photographer,  Electronics  Mechanic, 
Line  Installer-Repairer,  Radio  Electrician,  Telegraph- 
ic-Teletypewriter Operator,  Radio  Mechanic,  Photo- 
graphic Equipment  Maintenance  Technician,  Motion 
Picture  Photographer,  Field  Engineer  (Microwave), 
Electronic  Technician  (Communication),  Control 
Room  Technician  (Broadcasting),  Radio  Communica- 
tion Technician,  Central  Office  Telephone  Installer 
and  Repairer,  Aircraft  Electrical  Mechanic,  Cable 
Splicer,  Electronic  Mechanic  (Radar),  Production 
Coordinator,  Television  Cable  Installer  and  Electri- 
cal Repairer. 


• OPTION  B — I elect  to  provide  an  annuity 
beginning  on  my  60th  birthday  if  I should  die  before 
that  date,  or  on  the  date  of  death  should  I die  after  my 
60th  birthday. 

• OPTION  C — I elect  to  provide  an  immediate 
annuity  beginning  on  the  date  of  my  death,  whatever 
my  age  at  death. 

Each  eligible  member  will  be  officially  notified 
and  offered  his  choice  of  options,  as  will  those  who 
become  eligible  in  the  future.  However,  there  has  been 
a delay  in  implementation  pending  establishment  of 
procedures  and  annuity/actuarial  tables. 


primary  registration  deadline,  7 May  79;  general 
election,  6 Nov  79;  general  registration  deadline,  9 
Oct.  79. 

• Pennsylvania.  Election  of  Justice  of  Supreme 
Court  and  other  state  judges.  Primary  election,  15 
May  79;  general  election,  6 Nov.  79;  registration  dead- 
line: deadline  is  not  fixed  for  military  and  overseas 
citizens,  but  applications  must  be  received  in  time  to 
allow  for  transmission  of  election  materials  and 
receipt  of  ballot  not  later  than  the  Friday  before  the 
election. 

• Virginia.  Election  of  state  Senators  and  House 
of  Delegates.  General  election,  6 Nov.  79;  general 
registration  deadline,  6 Oct.  79. 

The  above  states  accept  the  Federal  post  card 
application  form  as  the  method  to  register  to  vote  or  as 
a request  for  an  application  to  register. 
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Re -Update 


Reenlistment  bonus  program 


At  present  the  soldier  has  two  choices  in  the 
Army’s  reenlistment  bonus  program:  the  Selective 
Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  or  the  Regular  Reenlist- 
ment Bonus  (RRB),  which  is  being  phased  out.  Only 
those  soldiers  on  active  duty  on  June  1,  1975,  other 
than  active  duty  for  training,  are  eligible  for  the  RRB. 
Even  if  eligible,  a soldier  can  elect  only  one  of  the 
bonuses — not  both. 

The  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus 

A soldier  who  is  an  E-3  or  above  with  10  or  fewer 
years  of  active  service  and  who  has  held  a designated 
SRB  MOS  for  at  least  3 months  prior  to  immediate 
reenlistment  may  be  paid  this  bonus  in  the  zone  for 
which  he  or  she  is  eligible. 

To  be  eligible  in  Zone  A,  the  soldier  must  have 
completed  21  months  of  continuous  active  service, 
other  than  active  duty  for  training,  but  not  more  than  6 
years  immediately  prior  to  discharge.  He  or  she  must 
also  reenlist  or  extend  for  at  least  3 years  or  for  a term 
which  will  provide  a total  period  of  active  service  of  at 
least  6 years,  whichever  is  longer.  The  soldier  must 
not  have  previously  enlisted  or  reenlisted  beyond  6 
years  of  active  service. 

Zone  B requires  completion  of  at  least  6 years,  but 
not  more  than  10  years  of  service  at  the  time  of  reen- 
listment. In  this  zone  the  soldier  must  reenlist  or 
extend  for  at  least  3 years  or  for  a term  that  will 
provide  a period  of  service  of  at  least  10  years, 
whichever  is  longer.  A soldier  must  not  have  pre- 
viously enlisted  or  reenlisted  beyond  10  years  of 
active  service. 

This  bonus  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  basic 
monthly  pay  by  the  reenlisted  time  in  years  by  the 


A decentralized  reenlistment  plan,  designed  to 
reduce  delay  and  frustration  for  soldiers  and 
commanders,  was  introduced  by  DAon  1 May  1979. 
This  plan  was  initiated  for  oversea  areas  that  do  not 
have  access  to  RETAIN.  It  allows  immediate  PDA 


SRB  multiplier.  Maximum  Selected  Reenlistment 
Bonus  is  restricted  to  $12,000.  Onlythoseyearsofa 
reenlistment  term  up  to  a maximum  of  12  years  active 
duty  may  be  used  in  calculating  a Zone  B bonus.  The 
finance  office  must  compute  the  exact  bonus  entitle- 
ment. 

The  SRB  payment  is  based  on  the  years  and  full 
months  of  additional  obligated  service  only.  A soldier 
who  reenlists  prior  to  ETS  does  not  receive  SRB  for 
the  previously  obligated  time  between  the  reenlist- 
ment date  and  the  old  ETS  date.  For  example,  if  you 
are  reenlisting  for  3 years  exactly  4 months  before  the 
end  of  your  current  enlistment,  you  are  entitled  to  2 
years  and  8 months’  worth  of  bonus  money. 

Your  local  reenlistment  people  can  give  you  the 
latest  information  about  the  SRB  MOS  and  their 
multipliers.  If  you  are  serving  in  a non-SRB  MOS,  you 
still  maly  be  eligible  for  a bonus  under  the  Bonus  Ex- 
tension and  Retraining  (BEAR)  Program. 

The  Regular  Reenlistment  Bonus 

This  award  is  equal  to  the  reenlistee’s  monthly 
basic  pay  times  the  number  of  years  of  reenlistment.  If 
the  maximum  award  of  $2000  is  not  earned  on  the  first 
reenlistment,  the  remaining  amount  may  be  applied  to 
a subsequent  reenlistment.  A soldier  who  is  entitled  to 
both  the  RRB  and  the  SRB,  and  who  chooses  the  SRB, 
reduces  his  or  her  RRB  entitlement  by  the  amount  of 
the  SRB. 

Which  of  these  you  choose  depends  on  your 
eligibility  and  personal  preference,  but  see  your  local 
reenlistment  office.  Also  read  Chapter  9,  AR  600-200 
for  full  program  details  for  both  the  SRB  and  the  RRB. 

—PDA  reenlistment  option — 

reenlistment  for  fully  qualified  soldiers  using  the 
Reenlistment  Control  Numbers  allocated  in  the  major 
commands.  This  plan  should  enhance  the  reenlist- 
ment program  by  offering  immediate  reenlistments 
for  PDA  to  qualified  people. 


Reenlistment  results 


Enlistment  results  for  year-to-date  (to  30  April 
79)  achievement  are  running  at  115.3  percent  for  first 
termers  and  95.8  percent  for  careerists.  Keep  up  the 


good  work!  All  of  us  must  sell  the  Army  every  day  to 
every  soldier. 
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Meeting  a challenge 
From  recruiter 


to  CDR 

by  Peter  A.  Jourdain 
Syracuse  DRC 

“One  of  these  days,”  says  Ser- 
geant First  Class  David  R.  Stanton, 
Syracuse,  NY  Recruiting  Station 
Commander,  “that  wall  is  going  to 
be  hidden  by  those  things.” 

The  “things”  Stanton  speaks  of 
are  the  recruiting  awards  and  fram- 
ed letters  of  achievement  hanging 
on  his  office  wall,  given  to  him  for 
consistently  surpassing  mission; 
first  as  a recruiter,  now,  as  station 
commander  of  one  of  the  Syracuse 
DRC’s  largest  multi-man  stations. 
They  are  visible  proof  that  Stanton 
has  made  the  transition  from  re- 
cruiter to  station  commander;  if  not 
with  ease,  then  at  least  with  suc- 
cess. Big  success. 

But  the  real  proof  of  what  kind 
of  station  commander  Stanton  is 
cannot  be  found  hanging  on  his 
office  wall.  The  proof  is  within 
Stanton  himself,  for  to  chat  5 min- 
utes with  him  is  to  feel  inspired  by 
his  enthusiasm  while  feeling  inad- 
equate, by  comparison,  yourself. 
He’s  a recruiter  few  can  measure  up 
to  because  he’s  a person  few  can 
measure  up  to:  a self-made  man  who 
helps  others  make  something  of 
themselves  in  the  Army. 

“My  number  one  goal,’’  says 
Stanton,  “is  to  find  out  a person’s 
needs.  If  I’m  going  to  put  people  in 
the  Army,  I’ve  got  to  make  them 
happy.  I’ve  got  to  find  out  who  they 
are  and  where  they  want  to  go. 
Everyone  wants  something  differ- 
ent.” 

And  Stanton  does  his  best  to 
find  something  for  everyone,  even  if 
it  means  using  his  personal  re- 
sources. “If  I find  someone  who  has 
a special  interest,”  says  Stanton,  "I 


try  to  stir  that  interest.  For  in- 
stance, some  people  are  interested 
in  motorcycles,  so  I’ll  bring  my 
Harley  Davidson  with  me  to  show 
them.” 

The  diversity  of  Army  careers 
Stanton  has  helped  start  is  enough 
to  fill  the  Manhattan  Yellow  Pages. 
“I’ve  sent  veterinarians,  combat 
engineers,  finance  experts  and 
special  investigators  into  the 
Army,”  says  Stanton.  “In  fact  the 
Army  has  any  job  that  NewYork 
City  can  offer.” 

Stanton  tells  the  story  of  Kim 
Sheppard,  now  a Warrant  Officer  I 
stationed  in  Germany.  “She  won  a 
4-year  scholarship  to  Purdue  Un- 
iversity, after  having  graduated 
second  in  her  high  school  class.  At 
first  she  wantedtoflyfortheAir 
Force,  but  they  couldn’t  guarantee 
her  flight  training.  The  Army  could. 
Today  she’s  flying  medevac  heli- 
copters.” 

Stanton  does  more  than  match 
people  with  jobs.  The  people  he  puts 
into  the  Army  are  not  forgotten 
when  they  leave  for  basic  training. 
“I  keep  a list  of  all  the  people  I put  in 
the  Army  to  see  how  they’re  doing; 
how  things  are  going,”  says  Stan- 
ton. Some  of  them  even  become 
good  friends. 

“I  make  follow-up  phone  calls 
to  the  parents  or  spouse  to  see  if 
they  have  any  questions  or  if  I can 
be  of  any  assistance  at  any  time — 24 
hours  per  day,  7 days  a week. 

This  type  of  involvement  is 
typical  of  Stanton.  “I  go  with  all  of 
my  recruiters  to  their  high  school 
guidance  counselors’  offices,”  says 
Stanton.  “I  tell  them  we  urge  people 
to  stay  in  school.  We  don’t  want 
high  school  dropouts;  we  want 


grads.” 

Stanton  enlisted  in  the  Army  in 
November  1960,  when  he  was  17. 
A high  school  dropout,  he  knows 
the  value  of  the  Army’s  Education- 
al benefits.  He  earned  his  high 
school  diploma  and  2 years  of  col- 
lege in  the  Army.  Born  in  Ohio 
but  raised  in  Florida,  Stanton  sel- 
ected the  wintery  climate  of  Liver- 
pool, NY  for  his  first  recruiting 
tour,  “because  I heard  it  was  a 
challenge,’’  he  says.  “The  high 
educational  level  of  the  target 
market  was  a problem.” 

Stanton  explains  that  in  the 
Liverpool  area,  the  Army’s  high 
school  prospects  come  from  rela- 
tively economically  stable  homes 
and  are  generally  socialized  into 
choosing  college  over  the  Army. 
“It’s  a difficult  pattern  to  break,”  he 
reports.  “It’s  hard  to  get  youngsters 
to  commit  themselves  to  a new 
lifestyle  and  it’s  hard  to  erase  the 
objections  they  may  have  in  their 
minds  about  the  Army.” 

Stanton  could  have  had  it 
easier.  He  could  have  chosen  an 
assignment  without  the  barriers 
imposed  upon  him  in  Liverpool,  but 
he  didn’t.  “I  wouldn’t  have  looked  at 
that  as  a challenge,”  says  Stanton. 
“Why  go  with  something  easy  and 
be  dissatisfied  and  have  low  pro- 
duction? Take  a challenge,  set  your 
objectives/goals  and  work  for 
them.” 

Stanton  is  not  dissatisfied,  and 
his  production  is  anything  but  low. 
When  he  arrived  in  Liverpool  in 
May  1977  the  areahewastobe 
assigned  to  was  not  making  mis- 
sion. When  he  leftayearlater,he 
took  with  him  a box  full  of  recruit- 
ing awards  for  surpassing  his  goal. 

Stanton  grew  up  with  words 
such  as  “production”  and  “market” 
being  tossed  around  the  dinner 
table.  His  father  was  a vice  presi- 
dent for  a glove  and  plastics  manu- 
facturer. “I  come  from  a sales  fam- 
ily; it’s  in  my  blood,”  he  smiles. 

But  making  objective  and  mis- 
sion is  not  enough  for  Stanton. 
“More  than  100  percent  of  success  is 
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my  goal,”  he  says.  ‘‘What  kind  of  a 
goal  is  100  percent?  One  hundred 
percent  is  no  goal.” 

The  Syracuse  recruiting  station 
is  sporting  the  benefits  of  Stanton’s 
philosophy.  By  March  1,  only  5 
months  into  Fiscal  Year  1979,  Stan- 
ton and  his  team  had  completed 
more  than  55  percent  with  the  entire 
year’s  mission.  Last  year  the  Army 
accounted  for  40  percent  of  all  DOD 
accessions  within  the  Syracuse 
area.  They  have,  in  the  first  quarter 


of  this  fiscal  year,  bettered  that  by 
4.4  percent.  Stanton  is  on  a hot 
streak.  And  right  now  his  station  is 
the  most  successful  multi-manned 
operation  in  the  Syracuse  DRC. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Stanton 
is  so  successful  is  organization. 
Within  a minute  he  can  hand  you 
statistical  answers  to  any  of  your 
recruiting  questions.  Most  of  the 
time,  however,  he  can  quote  you  the 
figures  off  the  topofhis  head. He 
possesses  a razor- sharp,  yellow- 
legal-pad  mind  which  organizes, 
analyzes,  and  quickly  takes  com- 
plete control  of  situations.  He  is  a 
functional  genius,  the  man  who 
knows  — when  others  don’t — the 
precise  screw  to  turn,  and  how 
much  to  turn  it. 

Stanton  credits  much  of  his 
success  to  the  market  research  and 


analysis  at  his  disposal.  “We’re 
more  sophisticated  than  any  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  service  as 
far  as  recruiting  goes,”  says  Stan- 
ton. “The  ‘SMART  Board’  can  tell  us 
accession  by  the  Army  per  quarter 
by  ZIP  code  area.  The  other  bran- 
ches haven’t  reached  that  level  yet.” 
Stanton  says  he  is  also  helped  by  a 
tool  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  C. 
Parnell,  III,  Syracuse  DRC  Com- 
mander, instituted:  the  mission  for 
an  entire  year,  which  the  station 
commander  can  break  down  per 
month.  “It  lets  me  plan  ahead,  and 
also  the  recruiter  can  see  what  he  or 
she  has  done  and  needs  to  do,”  says 
Stanton.  “Without  it,  I couldn’t  take 
steps  this  month  to  plan  for  next 
month.” 

Planning  is  very  important  to 
Stanton,  and  has  to  be.Withsix 
recruiters  to  cover  all  of  Onondaga 
County,  with  its  19  high  schools, 
eight  colleges  and  universities  and 
scores  of  vocational/technical 
schools,  budgeting  time  is  crucial. 
So  is  finding  it. 

Stanton  flips  open  his  Mandex. 
“It  lists  the  hours  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
6:30  p.m.,”  says  Stanton,  “but  there 
isn’t  room  for.  all  our  real  hours  of 
recruiting:  before  7:00  in  the  morn- 
ing and  after  6:30  in  the  evening. 
Sometimes  I’ve  worked  18  hours  a 
day,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. It’s  a job  with  lots  of  hours 
and  lots  of  stress.  But  I’m  the  type  of 
person  who  likes  to  get  totally 
involved — I can’t  go  halfway;  I like 
to  dive  in  and  get  all  wet  at  once.” 

Stanton  expects  the  same  of  his 
recruiters  (“They  all  know  what  the 
job  demands.  They  volunteered,”  he 
says)  but  he  asks  nothing  of  them  he 
would  not  do  himself.  “If  that  means 
making  phone  calls  at  night.  I’ll  do 
it.” 

Sitting  in  his  office  in  down- 
town Syracuse,  does  Stanton  feel 
out  of  touch  with  the  grass  roots — 
the  areas  which  his  recruiters 
cover,  and  he  used  to  cover? 

“No.  I’m  personally  involved 
with  my  recruiters.  OurFriday 
morning  meetings  are  very  im- 


portant. It  gives  me  a chance  to 
get  feedback  from  them  and  find 
out  what  they’ve  done  and  what 
they  plan  to  do.  I don’tlosetouch 
with  the  grass  roots.  I’m  only  at  my 
desk  when  I have  to  be.  And  in  my 
current  position,  I get  to  see  both 
sides:  that  of  a recruiter,  and  my 
own.” 

It  is  because  Stanton  can  see 
the  side  of  his  men  that  he  does  such 
a good  job.  Married,  with  three 
children,  he  understands  the  hard- 
ships of  recruiting  life  and  the 
strains  it  may  cause.  He  feels  a near 
paternal  responsibility  to  look  after 
the  well-being  of  his  recruiters  and 
their  families.  And  he  tries  to  get 
everyone  involved.  Forinstance, 
while  a recruiter  is  processing  in  or 
TDY  at  school,  all  pitch  in  to  help 
the  other  families,  even  if  it  means 
picking  up  a wife  and  taking  her 
to  the  commissary.  Stanton  fre- 
quently calls  his  recruiters’  fam- 
ilies when  the  recruiters  are  away, 
just  to  make  sure  things  are  running 
smoothly.  He  says,  “I  just  call  it 
having  a heart.” 

Stanton  has  a heart.  He  cares 
about  people  and  he  cares  about 
recruiting.  And  always  the  two  are 
combined.  His  station  parties  “help 
pull  families  together  and  strength- 
en recruiting,”  Stanton  says.  Stan- 
ton even  makes  sure  the  recruiters’ 
healthy  competition  with  each 
other  remains  constructive.  “I  take 
the  recruiter  who  gets  the  most  DEP 
and  his  wife  out  to  dinner,”  he  says, 
paying  for  the  dinner  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

Treating  a recruiter  and  his 
wife  to  dinner  for  ajobwelldone 
may  be  a little  thing,  but  it  says  a 
lot.  It  says  that  SFC  David  R.  Stan- 
ton doesn’t  leave  the  job  of  Army 
recruiting  behind  when  he  locks  up 
his  office.  It  says  that  what  is  im- 
portant to  the  Army  is  important  to 
him,  personally.  And  it  says  that, 
even  in  his  new  job  as  station  com- 
mander, Stanton  realizes  he  is  still  a 
recruiter.  His  last  words  to  me  as 
we  ended  our  chat:  “Let  me  put  you 
in  the  Army.”  y 
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A run  for  the  money 


by  Max  Caseres 
Phoenix  DRC 

US  Army  recruiter  Sergeant 
First  Class  Leslie  A.  Chapman, 
assigned  to  the  Phoenix  District 
Recruiting  Command  with  duty  in 
Las  Vegas,  NV,  came  up  with  an 
idea  to  help  raise  money  for  this 
year’s  13th  Annual  Jerry  Lewis 
Labor  Day  Telethon  to  help  fight 
muscular  dystrophy. 

Sergeant  Chapman  announced 
to  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associ- 
ation Committee  that  he  intended  to 
run  from  the  California  state  line 
along  Interstate  15  to  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center,  a total  distance 
of  43  miles  through  unpopulated, 
arid,  desert  country,  for  pledges  in 
support  of  their  worthy  cause. 

As  word  spread  of  his  plans  to 
run  43  miles  for  donations,  Chap- 
man received  pledges  for  every  mile 
he  completed. 

Chapman,  an  Army  veteran  of 
12  years’  service,  received  wounds 


while  a member  of  the  Army’s  Spe- 
cial Forces  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. As  a result,  he  now  wears  a 
steel  brace  to  support  his  left  leg, 
which  at  times  has  no  feeling  at  all. 
He  planned,  however,  not  to  use  the 
brace  in  his  super-marathon  run. 

Starting  shortly  after  midnight 
on  September  4th  to  avoid  the  worst 
of  the  daytime  temperatures,  Chap- 
man set  out  from  the  California 
state  line  on  his  run  to  the  Conven- 
tion Center.  Beginning  vigorously, 
he  established  a pace  that  carried 
him  over  the  first  5 miles  in  little 
more  than  1 hour.  Running  at  night 
through  the  desert  has  its  hazards 
though,  as  Chapman  was  soon  to 
find  out. 

Using  the  painted  white  line 
along  the  highway  shoulder  as  a 
guide  while  running  against  the 
traffic,  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  headlights  of 
oncoming  cars.  Chapman  also  had 
to  beware  of  snakes,  which  usually 


come  out  along  the  highway  during 
the  night’s  coolness. 

Advance  plans  were  for  the 
runner  to  stop  at  5-mile  intervals 
for  refreshment.  All  arrangements 
had  been  cleared  with  the  Nevada 
Highway  Patrol  prior  to  the  run. 

Slowing  down  just  long  enough 
to  grab  a paper  cup  of  water,  all 
went  smoothly  as  Chapman  gave  a 
thumbs-up  signal  while  passing, 
indicating  that  all  was  going  well. 

After  a continuous  run  of  over 
5 hours.  Chapman  reached  a point 
in  the  itinerary  where  the  next 
8 miles  would  be  a steady  up-hill 
climb  that  would  test  the  stam- 
ina of  any  long  distance  runner.  As 
the  morning  sunrise  began  to  filter 
along  the  horizon,  the  running 
figure  of  Chapman  could  be  seen 
coming  over  the  ridge  of  the  high- 
way, completing  that  8-mile  up- 
hill stretch. 

With  only  18  miles  separating 
him  from  the  Las  Vegas  Convention 
Center,  he  was  now  beginning  to 
develop  cramps  and  numbness  in 
both  legs  but  he  continued  on.  While 
the  temperature  began  to  rise  into 
the  90’s  by  mid-morning,  the  build- 
ings of  the  Las  Vegas  Strip  now 
became  visible  to  his  eyes.  The 
Nevada  Highway  Patrol  provided 
escort  service  as  he  approached 
closer  to  the  crowds  and  traffic  of 
downtown  Las  Vegas. 

When  he  at  last  rounded  the 
final  turn  to  the  Convention  Center, 
he  had  completed  43  miles  of  pun- 
ishing running  in  12  hours  and  30 
minutes.  A large  crowd  which  had 
gathered  there  began  to  clap  and 
cheer  him  the  last  few  yards  as  he 
brought  his  tired  body  to  a halt  and 
gave  a sigh  of  relief  that  it  was  all 
over  for  this  year. 

By  his  efforts.  Chapman  helped 
raise  over  $6,900  in  pledges  to  help 
fight  muscular  dystrophy.  Now  he 
says,  “Just  wait  til  next  year.” 

t 


Sergeant  First  Class 
Leslie  Chapman  enjoys 
a man-made  shower  to 
cool  off  during  his  43-mile 
run  to  Las  Vegas.  He 
completed  the  run  in 
12’h  hours  and  raised 
$6,900  in  pledges  for  the 
fight  against  muscular 
dystrophy. 
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“I  read  the  all  VOLUNTEER  to  see  if  I know  any 
recruiters  whose  names  are  in  it.” 


That’s  one  reader’s  reason  for  perusing  the  all  VOLUNTEER  and  one  reason 
we’ll  try  to  include  more  names  and  faces  in  future  issues.  We’d  also  like  to 
have  your  opinion  of  what  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent  in  our  pages  and  what 
you’d  like  to  see  more  or  less  of  in  each  issue.  To  accomplish  this,  just 
complete  this  survey,  remove  it  from  the  magazine,  fold  staple  and  mail  it. 
This  is  your  last  chance  to  get  on  the  record  for  another  2 years. 


No,  I do  not  work  for  USAREC.  My 

title/position  is: 


5.  To  what  extent  do  you  read  the  all 
VOLUNTEER? 

All  or  almost  all  of  an  issue 


1 . What  is  your  age? 

20  or  younger 

21-25 

26-30 

30-35 

36-40 

over  40 

2.  Circle  your  highest  level  of  educational 
attainment. 

1 1 years  or  less,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 17  or  more 


3.  Are  you  a uniformed  member  of  the  mili- 
tary? 

Yes  No 

4.  Do  you  work  for  USAREC? 

Yes,  I work  for  USAREC  as  a: 

recruiter 

station  commander 

counselor 

other:  


Certain  articles  and  features 

Cniy  a little  of  an  issue 

6.  What  do  you  do  with  the  all  VCLUNTEER 
when  you've  finished  reading  it? 

Throw  it  away 

File  it 

Let  prospects,  co-workers,  spouse, 

friends  or  others  read  it 

7.  If  you  let  others  read  it,  estimate  how  many 

others.  


Department  of  the  Army 

HQ  US  Army  Recruiting  Command 

Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois  60037 

Cfficial  Business 

Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Postage  and  Fees  Paid 
Department  of  the  Army 
DCD-314 

First  Class 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Commander:  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
ATTN:  USARCCS-PA  (all  VOLUNTEER) 

Ft.  Sheridan,  Illinois  60037 


8.  How  would  you  categorize  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  following  functions  of  the  all  VOLUNTEER. 


Very 

Somewhat 

Not  very 

Not  important 

No 

Function 

Important 

important 

important 

at  all 

opinion 

a.  Motivate  recruiters  and  counsel- 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

rcn 

1 1 

ors  to  improve  production 

b.  Inform  about  recruiting  and 

IZZD 

^=1 

1 1 

cm 

1 1 

counseling 

c.  Promote  morale 

1 1 

cm: 

cm 

cm 

1 1 

d.  Train  in  recruiting  and  counsel- 

1 1 

cm 

1 1 

cm 

mm 

ing  techniques 

e.  Entertain  its  readers 

1 1 

1 — 1 

1 1 

cm 

cm 
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9.  Indicate  the  degree  of  adequacy  which  is  being  achieved  for  each  function  of  the  all  VOLUNTEER. 


Requires 

Requires 

No 

more 

less 

change 

Function 

emphasis 

emphasis 

needed 

a.  Motivate  recruiters  and  counsel- 

1 1 

[=] 

1 1 

ors  to  improve  production 

b.  Train  in  recruiting  and  counsel- 

[I^ 

1 1 

1 1 

ing  techniques 

c.  Inform  about  recruiting  and 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

counseling 

d.  Promote  morale 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

e.  Entertain  its  readers 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

Don’t 

know 


10.  Indicate  the  importance  you  attach  to  the  following  items; 


Item 


Most  Somewhat 
Important  important 


a.  Information  about  command 
policies  and  regulations 

b.  News  about  AFEES  and  guid- 
ance counselors 

c.  Articles  about  sales  techniques 

d.  News  about  recruiters  and 
recruiter  aides 

e.  Articles  on  options  and  pro- 
grams 

f.  News  about  recruiters’  wives 

g.  Interviews  with  recruits 

h.  Articles  about  posts  and/or 
MOS 

i.  Articles  on  counseling  tech- 
niques 

j.  News  about  Army  training 

k.  Articles  on  advertising 

l.  Articles  of  general  interest 

m.  Articles  on  market  studies  and 
surveys 

n.  Articles  about  “Tools  of  the 
Trade” 

o.  Articles  about  Army  women 

p.  Articles  on  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard 

q.  Articles  pertaining  to  career 
development 

r.  Book  Reviews 

s.  Letters  to  Editor 

t.  Field  File 


] 


Nice  to  have  Should 
but  not  essential  be  omitted 


11.  I would  like  to  receive  the  all  VOLUNTEER  every:  month  2 months  3 months  

12.  If  you  have  any  other  comments  pertient  to  the  function,  content,  format  or  frequency  of  publication  of 
the  all  VOLUNTEER  please  add  them  here.  Ideas  for  article  subjects  will  also  be  appreciated. 


No 

opinion 


C 


c 
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all  VOLUNTEER 


This  is  a theo- 
dolite system 
used  for  remote 
site  operations. 

It  uses  pilot 
(weather)  bal- 
loons filled  with 
helium  which 
gives  a known 
rate  of  rise.  A 
theodolite,  a de- 
vide  similar  to  a 
surveyor’s  tran- 
sit, tracks  the 
balloon,  and 
angular  data  are 
recorded  at 
regular  time 
intervals.  This 
information  is 
then  used  to 
mathematically 
compute  wind 
direction  and 
speed. 


93E:  Meteorological  Observer 


by  SGT  Claudia  Beach 
all  VOLUNTEER  staff 

A balloon  is  a toy.  True.  To  most 
people  it  is.  Not  to  anyone  trained 
in  MOS  93E,  otherwise  known 
as  a Meteorological  Observer. 
To  them  it  is  known  as  a rawin- 
sonde  and  is  an  important  instru- 
ment of  the  profession. 

It  takes  62  days  to  train  a mete- 
orological observer.  To  be  eligible 
for  this  training  the  s o 1 d i e r m u s t 
have  an  ST  score  of  lOOorhigher 
and  1 year  of  high  school  physics 
or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  is  divided  into  eight 
blocks  of  instructions.  The  first  two 
blocks  cover  basic  weather;  cloud 
formations  classifying  clouds, 
learning  about  heat  transferand  the 
three  states  of  moisture. 

The  next  block  — 12  hours  — is 
spent  learning  surface  observation 
and  the  use  of  instruments  peculiar 
to  the  Army.  The  Air  Force  and 
Army  combined  training  since  the 


MOS  were  so  similar  but  such  in- 
struments as  the  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometer  and  the 
psychrometer  are  used  only  by  the 
Army.  Students  also  learn  to  deter- 
mine relative  humidity  and  deter- 
mine wind  direction  and  speed 
during  this  block. 

These  techniques  are  then  put 
into  practice.  Students  spend  the 
next  53-hour  block  making  surface 
weather  observations.  They  are 
also  taught  the  use  of  the  micro- 
barograph, which  determines  air 
pressure,  the  thermograph  and  the 
hygro-ther  mo  graph.  These  two 
record  temperature  and  relative 
humidity  changes  over  a week’s 
time. 

The  final  blocks  of  instruction 
are  devoted  to  skew-T  plotting  and 
the  use  of  the  rawinsonde.  Skew-T 
plotting  involves  plotting  a chart  of 
the  atmosphere  from  sea  level  to 
55,000  ft.  using  the  data  gathered  by 
the  rawinsonde.  After  learning  how 


to  plot  the  data  students  learn  how 
to  collect  it,  using  the  ballon  device. 

Army  MET  teams,  as  they  are 
called,  have  their  headquarters  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  NM. 
There  are  only  11  other  locations 
and  only  one  of  those  is  overseas. 

As  a meteorological  observer, 
the  soldier  may  be  supporting  artil- 
lery research  with  a MET  team  in 
Yuma,  AZ,  the  Natick  fabric  re- 
search labs  in  Massachusetts  or 
monitoring  air  pollution  in  Tooele, 
LIT  or  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal, 
CO.  There  isalsoaMETteamin 
Alaska.  The  only  overseas  team  is 
in  Panama. 

The  training  received  while  in 
the  Army  is  also  valuable  in  civilian 
life.  Former  soldiers  can  qualify  for 
jobs  in  the  civilian  meteorology 
field  after  separating  from  the 
Army. 

If  you  see  a balloon  going  up, 
don’t  be  alarmed.  It  may  only  be  a 
93P]  working  with  a rawinsonde. 
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